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ARE THE ONTONG JAVANESE POLYNESIAN ? 
By H. L. SHAPIRO? 


[% a recent paper? I examined at length the supposed physical 
kinship of the Ontong Javanese with the Polynesian stock of 


which they are reputed to be an outlier. The pertinent anthropo- 
metric data relating to the Ontong Javanese were generously placed 
at my disposal by Dr. H. Ian Hogbin, who visited these people in 


1927 and 1928. The analysis of these records produced results of 
sufficient importance to encourage my venturing to present them 
here in a form more readily accessible to students of Oceanic cultures. 

Ontong Java is situated to the north-east of the Solomon group, 
about 150 miles from Ysabel. It is ordinarily regarded as one of the 
Polynesian outliers in Melanesia, which include among others 
Nukumanu, Nuguria, Tauku, Tikopia, Rennell and Sikiana. 

The significance most frequently attached to these island colonies 
is their marking the route along which the Polynesians migrated into 
their present home. The general opinion of scholars and the dictates 
of common reason agree that the Polynesians embarked on their 
Oceanic odyssey from some point in south-eastern Asia. Their 
course after abandoning the mainland must necessarily have been 
in an easterly direction. But the exact itinerary or itineraries— 





1Associate Curator of Physical Anthropology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


2“ The Physical Characteristics of the Ontong Javanese,” Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 35. In press. 
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for it is improbable that the migration was accomplished at one 
time—is a subject of dispute. Two passages were open to the 
Polynesian seafarers. They might have advanced through the 
far-flung Micronesian islands or by easier stages along the Melanesian 
causeway. Actually both these avenues might well have been travelled 
by the Polynesians. The recognition of populations with Polynesian 
affinities on isolated and fringing islands in Melanesia has stimulated 
the search for the Polynesian transit. It has been advanced that 
the Polynesians, on their passage through Melanesia, found most of 
the principal islands so fully populated or so sufficiently defended as 
to ward off settlement. Only the small, detached islands or the 
precarious shore of a larger island offered a temporary haven where 
they might alight in the journey to their ultimate home. It is 
natural that some few, taking root with greater ease than others, 
would remain behind on these islands after the main body of migrants 
had resumed their quest. 

According to this interpretation, then, the Polynesian islands in 
Melanesia are milestones defining the route of the Polynesian 
migration. But they have other significances than the mere retracing 
of a migratory movement. If the assumption is correct that these 
outliers were deposited by a people en route to Polynesia, then we 
might reasonably expect to find some traces, if not the actual corpus, 
of the culture borne by them. In other words, the original Polynesian 
culture, which in Polynesia itself no doubt has undergone modifica- 
tions and developments during the course of centuries, and under 
the influence of cultural accretions, might have survived intact on 
these remote islands in Melanesia. The conservatism of an outlying 
district or a cultural back-water is too familiar to require emphasis. 
Moreover, these outliers have been less exposed to that destruction 
of culture which the Polynesians themselves have suffered in the 
course of European contact. Just as the culture of Polynesia 
might be illuminated by these outliers, so the physical type might 
be equally clarified. 

Unfortunately the situation is not as well defined as this. There 
is considerable evidence of a traditional nature that secondary 
migrations from Samoa and Tonga have in relatively recent times 
reached Melanesia. In addition, the influence of the neighbouring 
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Melanesians themselves has in some instances materially affected 
these Polynesian colonies. 

It is obvious that exact and trustworthy information is needed 
for each of these islands, since upon the final determination of their 
origin and subsequent history rests a series of important deductions. 

I have gone into the above discussion in order to indicate the 
bearing of the present study on this problem. With the exception 
of the few measurements taken by Chinnery and Friederici on the 
Nukumanu islanders, there have been no published reports on the 
physical types of the populations on the Polynesian islands in 
Melanesia. Many observers have, however, made subjective judg- 
ments on the similarity of these people to the Polynesian type, but 
in some instances the few available photographs do not confirm 
this opinion. 

The series of Ontong Javanese with which this paper is concerned 
is composed of 102 males twenty years and over, and 53 females 
eighteen years and over. This sample roughly represents one-half 
of the total adult population. The anthropometric technique 
employed by Dr. Hogbin conforms, as far as I can ascertain, with 
standard practices. 

The first comparison made was with the Polynesians, who have 
been rather completely surveyed in a series of studies issued by the 
Bishop Museum. The following table reveals how completely 
diverse the Ontong Javanese are from their supposed kin. There 
is, in fact, on the physical side no support whatever for the hypothesis 
of a Polynesian origin of these islanders. Nor do any of the cranial 
series of Polynesians available offer a better approximation. 

The possibility, considering the proximity of various Melanesian 
groups, was also weighed that the Polynesian affinities of the Ontong 
Javanese had been blended with Melanesian characteristics. To 
determine the justice of this speculation, the Ontong Javanese were 
compared with the Fijians and the coastal New Hebrideans from 
Tanna and Eromanga. These two latter groups represent Melanesian 
strains crossed with Polynesian, offering examples of an analogous 
miscegenation to be sought among the Ontong Javanese. But 
again no support could be derived from the available data to buttres 
the thesis of the Polynesian relationship of the Ontong Javanese. 
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The Fijians vary significantly from the Ontong Javanesein every trait. 
They are taller, have shorter and wider heads, wider and longer faces, 
and larger noses. The New Hebrideans, although less divergent 
than the Fijians from the inhabitants of Ontong Java, nevertheless 
depart from them in the greater width of head and face, in the greater 
length of face and nose, and in the increased nasal width. 











TABLE II. 
Comparison of Ontong Javanese with Fijians and New Hebrideans. 
Males. 
Erromanga,?| Tanna,? 
Ontong Fiji. New New 
Java. Hebrides. Hebrides. 
Number 102 133 59 187 
Stature .. 163-69 cm. | 170°85 cm. | 166-0 cm. 164°5 cm. 
Head Length 193°08 mm. | 188-82 mm. | I9I-55 mm. | I9gI-22 mm. 
Head Width 143°05 mm. | 153-67 mm. | 144-34 mm. | 150-7 mm. 
Face Width 13460 mm. | 144-05 mm. | 141-32 mm. | 144°0 mm. 
Face Height 117-36 mm. | 121-80 mm. | 125-15 mm. | 124-95 mm. 
Nose Height 48-46 mm. | 52°42mm.| 55°40mm.| 58-3 mm. 
Nose Width 40°30 mm. | 46-I9mm./| 42:28mm.| 42-78 mm. 
Indices— 
Cephalic sin. oh 74°11 81°54 74°79 78-87 
Cephalo-Facial “<< 94°00 93°74 
Facial .. oe als 87°37 84-70 88-98 86-98 
Nasal .. +s oa 83°45 88-78 77°50 74°10 

















1Howells, W. W.: ‘‘ Anthropometry and Blood Types in Fiji and the Solomons,” Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History. In press. 


*Humphreys, C. B.: ‘‘ The Southern New Hebrides,"” Cambridge, 1926. 


Having exhausted, without success, the various means at our 
disposal in seeking a connection with Polynesia, the Ontong Javanese 
were next aligned successively with diverse Melanesian groups. It 
would require a repetition of too much tabular matter for the present 
purpose to display the numerous comparisons made.* It must 
suffice to report that the New Caledonians, the Loyalty Islanders, 





’The reader desirous of examining the data in detail is referred to the complete 
report mentioned above. 
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the Santa Cruz Islanders, the Solomon Islanders, the Baining and 
the Namatanai, in addition to various other samples from the 
Bismarck Archipelago, five series from Dampier Straits, and nine 
groups from the interior and north coast of New Guinea, were all 
examined to ascertain the possibility of a Melanesian derivation 
for the Ontong Javanese. It is true that individual Ontong Javanese 
are occasionally reminiscent of Melanesians. This might have been 
anticipated in view of the situation of Ontong Java. Moreover, even 
some of the means for the total Ontong Javanese sample might be 
duplicated in one or the other of the various Melanesian series. But 
in no instance could the peculiar pattern of Ontong Javanese means 
be approximated by any of the Melanesian groups. Similarity or 
even coincidence of two series in a single mean carries very little 
weight when the remainder of the means show marked differences. 
Consequently, the conclusion naturally followed that no Melanesian 
group could be designated as related to the Ontong Javanese. It 
cannot, of course, be denied that some slight influence from Melanesia 
has seeped into the physical complex of the inhabitants of Ontong 
Java. But the comparative data definitely contradict any close 
association, and preclude a Melanesian origin for the Ontong Javanese. 
In addition to these conclusions based on measurements, the fact 
that the Ontong Javanese lack the deeply frizzled hair, the heavily 
pigmented skin, and the platyrrhine nose characteristic of Melanesians 
serves to strengthen the separation of the former from their 
Melanesian neighbours. 

I next determined to explore the data from the Micronesian 
Islands. I was led to this by what I conceived to be a remarkable 
resemblance in the photographs of Ontong Javanese to Micronesians. 
Unfortunately the information regarding the physical type of the 
Micronesians is lamentably scanty. There were, however, available 
a small series from Jaluit in the Marshalls, two unpublished series of 
Gilbertese and Marshall Islanders measured by O. Finsch, and 
various Caroline Island samples obtained by Hasebe, Hirako and 
Hambruch. The inadequate data from the Marshalls and Gilberts 
showed no similarity to the Ontong Javanese. But the Caroline 
Islanders did reveal considerable evidence of kinship with the 
population of Ontong Java. 
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The Caroline Islanders were classified into three groups according 
to crude resemblances. These divisions were found to overlap 
somewhat geographically. The first comprised the West Carolines, 
Oleai, Mogmog, Ponape, and Kusaie. The second included the 
south-western Carolines, Mortlocks, Truk, and Togobei, and the 
third contained Yap and Palau in the north-western corner of the 
archipelago. Although no single island sample approximated the 
Ontong Javanese male traits, yet in stature, head length, head 
width, bigonial diameter, cephalic index and facial index the natives 
of the West Carolines were sufficiently close to Ontong Javanese to 
warrant regarding them as related. In face width, face height, and 
nasal index, the Ontong Javanese diverge from the West Caroline 
Islanders, but resemble in these characters the Togobei natives. 
The least resemblance shown by the Ontong Javanese to the Caroline 
Islanders was with the Yap and Palau groups, who are characterized 
by brachycephaly and a rather Malay-like appearance. This type, 
dominant in Yap and Palau, appears to represent a recent intrusion 
which has been extending its influence throughout the archipelago, 
modifying the antecedent strains. By this reasoning the Ontong 
Javanese would illustrate the earlier type. 


It was gratifying, after arriving at the conclusion of a Caroline 
Island derivation of the Ontong Javanese, to discover some confirma- 
tion for this view in an article by Woodford‘ which was called to my 
attention. Speaking of the natives of Ontong Java he has this to 
say. ‘“‘ The natives appear to be a mixed race composed of various 
elements due to chance migrations of castaways from the Carolines 
in the north-west and from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and other 
islands to the eastward, but the prevailing type and language is 
Polynesian.’’ In further corroboration of a Caroline connection, 
Woodford cites the use on Ontong Java of the loom for weaving mats. 
Since true weaving is unknown except in the Carolines, in Sikiana 
and in Santa Cruz, he traces a diffusion from the Carolines. This 
linkage of the Carolines with Ontong Java is supported by the 
anthropometric data described above. I cannot, however, agree 





*“On Some Little Known Polynesian Settlements in the Neighborhood of the 
Solomon Islands,” by Charles M. Woodford, Geographical Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 
26-54, 1916. 
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with Woodford’s reservation that the prevailing type on Ontong 
Java is Polynesian. Nothing in the mensurable traits nor in the 
qualitative characters of the present series furnishes any grounds 
for this identification of Ontong Javanese with Polynesians. 


In his able investigation® of the social structure of the Ontong 
Javanese, Dr. Hogbin noted many similarities to Polynesian forms. 
Likewise, the language bears obvious affinities to Polynesia. But in 
addition to these there are a number of non-Polynesian traits which 
may in the light of the non-Polynesian character of the physical type 
of the Ontong Javanese be of considerable significance. Ray, in 
discussing Woodford’s previously cited paper, remarks that the 
language of the Polynesian outliers is not archaic, as might be 
expected if they were populated in the course of an ancient migration. 
On the contrary, it is identifiable as modern Samoan or Maori, and 
spoken as a mixed Polynesian jargon. 


The status, therefore, of the Ontong Javanese is rather 
contradictory. Ethnological study points toward Polynesia, although 
there are suggestions of other influences. The linguistics, if we may 
apply Ray’s observations to Ontong Java, indicate Polynesian sources 
of a late and mixed character. The physical data, however, rule 
out Polynesia as a significant element in the composition of the 
Ontong Javanese type, but point rather to the Carolines. To resolve 
the difficulties of this situation by the easy escape of divorcing race 
from culture seems not altogether justifiable. In the case of the 
Ontong Javanese it seems to me that a revaluation of the ethnological 
material might reveal latent connections with Micronesia which 
would minimize the importance of the Polynesian relationship. 


At any rate, the need for a thorough survey of the Polynesian 
outliers is evident. Their glib acceptance as colonies thrown off by 
the ancient Polynesians in their migrations to Polynesia requires 
some revision. The determination of their exact historical position 





5See the articles by Hogbin in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vols. 39 
and 40; also in Oceania, Vols. I and II. 
B 
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may be of utmost importance. Finally, I wish to repeat that the 
observations made concerning the Ontong Javanese are in no way 
to be applied generally to other Polynesian outliers. I have used 
the Ontong Javanese, I am afraid, somewhat as a text, but it has 
been far from my aim to apply conclusions drawn from them to the 
other Polynesian colonies. 


H. L. SHAPIRO 
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THE DALY RIVER TRIBES 
A REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN NORTH AUSTRALIA 


By W. E. H. STANNER 


(1) Introduction. 

LEFT Sydney in April, 1932, under the auspices of the Australian 

National Research Council, to spend twelve months in North 
Australia making a sociological survey of the remaining tribes of the 
Daly and Victoria rivers. Field exigencies compelled me to return, 
without visiting the Victoria river, after an absence of seven months. 
In this time, however, I was able to make a fairly intensive study of 
a number of Daly river tribes. At a later date I hope to return to 
this field, which is still full of interest and is not yet adequately 
studied. It promises, moreover, to yield to the sociologist material 
which may well be of crucial value. 

The literature of Australian anthropology contains no important 
sociological information on this area. The few references in the 
writings of R. H. Mathews and of Spencer and Gillen are too 
fragmentary to be of much account, and some are thoroughly mis- 
leading. A short paper by a Father McKillop,’ a missionary who 
lived on the Daly river for several years in the nineties of last century, 
contains some useful data and rich promise of more, but by indefinite- 
ness and incompletion destroys much of its value. Thus, until my 
visit, the Daly river was virtually untouched by sociological research.” 
The native cultures were reputed to be uncontaminated by contact 
with settlement, but early experience in the field proved this to be 
far from the truth, and showed, too, that much of these cultures 
has disappeared for ever. 

Most tribes on the Daly river have been experiencing an acute 
and corrosive culture contact for many years, some tribes at least 





1Tvans. and Proc. R.S.S.A., 1892-93, pp. 254-264. 


*Except for a short visit by Gerhardt Laves in 1931, and his interest there was 
almost exclusively linguistic. 
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since 1890, if not many years before. The peculiar set of local 
conditions which will be sketched in this report has to some extent 
obscured the full effects of this long, blighting contact. The damage 
to the native societies, however, becomes only too apparent as one’s 
understanding of the situation deepens. The evidence is somewhat 
screened and recessive, but it is unmistakable. Disintegration and 
degeneration have long been active. 

I reached the Daly river by the coastal motor vessel Maroubra 
on April 30, and left again for Darwin overland on October 23, 
nearly six months later. For the six weeks following my arrival I 
stayed at the Daly river police station with mounted constable 
W. McCann, whose great kindness to me during these weeks I wish 
gratefully to acknowledge. After mid-June I made a series of camps 
at various places in the bush bordering on the Daly river, with the 
object of making as effective contact as possible with the aborigines. 
There were many difficulties in the way of this, including those 
inseparable from field work among the nomadic Australians, and also 
special difficulties arising out of irksome limitations which local 
conditions imposed on research work. Not least of these was a 
complex series of attitudes towards whites developed by the natives 
during the phase of contact. In addition, during the first three 
months nearly all the natives were working for white and Chinese 
peanut farmers who are settled on the river. While this was a 
valuable opportunity for the study of some aspects of culture contact, 
it seriously interfered with other phases of inquiry. 

I was able, however, to spend about eleven weeks among the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella, six weeks with the Marithiel 
(Berinken), and four weeks with the Nangiomeri. On two occasions 
I went seventy miles overland from the Daly to the Adelaide river 
to try, without much success, to make contact with the Warrai 
and Kamor tribes, which are important for comparative and classi- 
ficatory purposes in the Daly scheme. 

On the whole little difficulty was experienced in establishing 
friendly relations with the natives, except with two tribes, the 
Marithiel and Moiil, both of which really belong to the country 
between the Daly and the Fitzmaurice rivers. I found both tribes 
(which are usually loosely lumped together as “ Berinken” or 
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‘“ Brinken ”’ by most white informants) to be with a few notable 
individual exceptions restive, unreliable and sullen, and nearly always 
striking an uncertain balance between shyness and over-familiarity. 
I was forced after six weeks to pass on to the Nangiomeri when I 
had been told that the Marithiel really did not want to talk to me. 
Later they became more friendly, and even offered to give me 
information which they had been unwilling to give earlier, but I was 
forced to leave the field without being able to revisit them. 

Much of my material was gathered from informants, but I was 
able to supplement it greatly by direct observation, and by this 
means also to verify uncertain data. Pipes, tobacco, matches, tea, 
sugar, flour, and rice were of most use as payment for these services, 
although shirts, trousers, hats, cloth, handkerchiefs, fish-hooks, 
lines, and knives were sometimes demanded. The preference, 
however, seemed to be for the first-named articles. 

Most of my work was done in English, which is understood by 
nearly every native on the river, many of them speaking it with a 
fluency that makes “ pidgin’? a misnomer. I made sufficient 
progress with the Marithiel language in the six weeks I spent with 
this tribe to be able to follow some of the general camp conversation, 
to record texts in the language, and to speak simple sentences. An 
adequate grip of the language takes much longer to acquire. The 
linguistic situation on the river is one of great interest, and is discussed 
later in the report. 

Reliable informants were difficult to obtain, and only a few were 
really willing. Most of them were easily fatigued. My best 
informants showed a remarkable insight into my mission, and this 
largely compensated for the other difficulties. 

The Marithiel permitted me to attend two complete circumcision 
ceremonies, and to be present during stages from which all but 
initiated men were rigidly excluded. Information of the secret life 
of the various tribes was only obtained after patient waiting for 
several months, during the slow growth of their confidence in me. 
The main factor in this was the belief that I would not carry the 
information to other whites in the district. 

My special interests in this field came to be concerned with the 
nature and consequences of the culture contact taking place; the 
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complex kinship systems and social organization of river tribes ; 
the extreme degree of “ internationalism ”’ to be observed, and the 
forms of organization associated therewith ; the paralysing fear of 
sorcery which has all tribes in its grip, and which afforded a fund of 
excellent material; and the domestic and inter-tribal economic 
systems, which reveal a degree of organization not usually considered, 
perhaps for want of investigation, characteristic of Australian tribes. 
The specific objects of my mission were to make a detailed study of 
the local organization, to investigate the contact between native 
cultures, and the general problem of culture contact between natives 
and Europeans. 

Demographic material and genealogies were collected in as full 
detail and over as wide a range as possible, but the results have not 
been sufficiently tabulated for presentation in this report. 


(2) The Situation on the River. 


The remnants of about one dozen tribes now live more or less 
permanently within a narrow strip of country, less than twenty 
miles long, on the alluvial flats between the middle and lower reaches 
of the Daly river. Not all these tribes actually belong to this region, 
but have drifted to it in a way to be described later. A few other 
tribes, which did actually belong to it, are now either extinct or are 
broken up and scattered, although the remnants of one or two remain 
on the river. 

This small strip of river is at present and has always been the 
centre of practically all settlement since the first invasion took place, 
probably about the late eighties of last century. There has been a 
little mining, prospecting, and general settlement outside it, but only 
a little, and it remains true that the small area mentioned above has 
been the main centre of “alien” influence. Within it have been 
established a Roman Catholic mission station about 1890 or 1891, 
and since then a police station, a Government experimental farm, 
a school, the landing station for a coastal shipping service, numerous 
farms, and several large and many small mining ventures. Mission, 
school, Government farm and mining have long been abandoned, 
and the river is now (1932) peopled only by twelve to fifteen whites 
and two or three Chinese, all of whom are engaged in peanut farming, 
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A policeman is stationed permanently on the river, and a few 
prospectors and dingo-scalpers move about the district. This sets 
the white and Chinese population of the river at less than twenty. 
It has probably been about this for the last ten or fifteen years. 
For the twenty-five years before this it was almost certainly much 
higher, and during the period of intensive mining (1895-1915 ?) 
may have been well over one hundred.* The history of the river 
settlement is not readily learned, but an old map shows that an actual 
township (Maranungo) was once surveyed and planned. Dense 
rank jungle and grasses now have reclaimed much of the cleared 
lands, and the ruins of old buildings, fences, silted and collapsed mine 
shafts are to be seen at many points on the now sparsely settled 
alluvial flats. I deal in this detail with the situation and history of 
the settlement, even at the risk of undue emphasis, since they have 
been of great significance for the native cultures. 


The settlement is eighty miles south-west of Brock’s Creek, 
and sixty miles south-west of Stapleton. The country in between is 
unpopulated, though it once sheltered several tribes. Sixty miles 
to the west is the Timor Sea. The tribes which once occupied this 
country, north of the river (the Djerait and Kungarakan) are on 
native report either extinct or nearly so. The few survivors are 
said to have drifted to the railway sidings to the north-east. Most 
survivors of the tribes from the immediate south side of the river, 
1.¢., those from around Anson Bay and the country east (the Wogait 
and Ponga Ponga), are said to have followed the northern tribes to 
the railway. The nearest settlement south is Bradshaw station 
on the Victoria river. The country between these two rivers is one 
of the least known parts of Australia. It is supposed to be densely 
populated by aborigines, but this is a matter for doubt. My own 
belief is that the drift of aborigines towards points of settlement has 
affected even this remote region. Ten miles north-west of the Daly 
is a small cattle out-station at Mt. Litchfield. This summarizes the 
important points of white contact for the aborigines in this part of 
the Daly country. One or two others need not be mentioned. 





- 8The extreme difficulty of obtaining in the Northern Territory accurate informa- 
tion about the history of the Daly river is only equalled by local lack of knowledge 
of existing conditions. Estimates of past populations must thus be very rough. 
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A rough sketch map showing the settled and unsettled areas surrounding the 

Daly River. Numbers indicate approximate original positions of the following 

tribes: Warrai 1, Kungarakan 2, Djerait 3, Wogait 4, Ponga Ponga 5, Mulluk 

Mulluk 6, Madngella 7, Yunggor 8, Maranunggo 9, Marithiel 10, Marimanindji 11, 

Nangiomeri 12, Wagaman 13, Nangimeri 14, Kamor 15, Moiil 16, Nangor 17, 
Nordaniman 18, Kadjerawang 19, Jaminjang 20. 
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The settled strip of country belongs historically to the Mulluk 
Mulluk tribe. For more than forty years it has exercised in two ways 
a strong influence upon the native population of a wide area. In the 
first place, it has been a rallying ground for the remnants of those 
partly disrupted tribes which bordered on the area first affected by 
settlement, and in the second place, it has acted as a focus of attrac- 
tion for the general drift of bush natives towards settlement, a 
tendency observed in many other parts of Australia. It has thus 
drawn its present native population from a very wide area of country. 
Tribesmen from as far away as the Fitzmaurice river, and occasionally 
even from the Victoria river, are to be met there. Between the 
Crossing and Brown’s Creek two points about eighteen miles apart 
on the middle Daly, forming roughly the extremes of the settlement, 
are to be found members of such tribes as the Mulluk Mulluk, 
Madngella, Maranunggo, Nangiomeri, Marithiel, Moiil, Maringar, 
Wagaman, Nangor, Marimanindji, and the Ponga Ponga; other 
tribes such as the Djerait, Wogait, Kamor, Yunggor, Kungarakan, 
Nangimeri and Nangiblerbi, formerly were in contact with the 
settlement, but are now either extinct or the few survivors have 
drifted into the stations and sidings along the railway line such as 
Pine Creek, Katherine, Brock’s Creek, Adelaide river and Rum 
Jungle. Some Wogait are in Darwin. 

Of the abovementioned tribes only the Mulluk Mulluk, Marithiel, 
Madngella, Marimanindji, Moiil, Maringar, Nangiomeri and 
Maranunggo are now represented by groups of any size in and around 
the settlement. In all, there are probably less than 200 natives of 
all tribes who live permanently in or near the settlement. Vital 
statistics appear to point to a steady decline in tribal strengths, 
although alteration in the level of river population, at all times 
difficult to estimate, is more than ever obscured by the slow drift 
of other natives to the settlement and the unobtrusive retreat of 
some to the bush. 

The important point in the foregoing is that a number of tribes, 
or the remnants of a number of tribes, have been on the one hand 
thrust together into a situation of conflict, strain, distrust and fear 
among themselves, and on the other into a harsh, unpleasant and 
harmful contact with whites and Chinese. Each tribe retains a high 
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degree of solidarity, or as in the case of the Mulluk Mulluk and 
Madngella, the remnants have fused, live together, and now to some 
extent identify themselves with one another. This important point 
will not be enlarged on here. It is sufficient to point out that the 
aborigines, by the virtual redivision among themselves of the old 
Mulluk Mulluk territory (now the common territory of them all), 
by the disruption of old territorial attachments and the modification 
of sentiments organized upon them, by the development of a complex 
series of emotionally-toned attitudes towards both settlers and their 
own aboriginal neighbours, have to some extent worked out a 
defensive adjustment to their difficult situation. But the adjustment 
is at best imperfect and unhappy, and has many elements of dis- 
satisfaction. The aborigines have been without precedent to help 
shape their attitude. They have no real understanding of what has 
befallen, or why it has brought disintegration. Added difficulties 
have been placed in the way of satisfactory adaptation by the 
inelasticity of their social organization, which seems rather to have 
ruptured than to have yielded or accommodated itself to the thrusts 
of culture contact; by their highly suggestible, imitative and 
impressionable dispositions ; and perhaps by the unusual incidence 
of damage to their societies during the phase of contact. 

The general pattern of social organization on the Daly river 
seems to have been much influenced from the south and south-west 
by contact with Fitzmaurice and Victoria river tribes. This influence 
has been especially important for a great many years in the economic 
and ritual life of the Daly tribes, and more recently in kinship and 
totemic organization. For this reason, therefore, no account of the 
social anthropology of this region should be considered complete 
without consideration of neighbouring cultures and the association 
between the two. The importance of this point is illustrated by the 
fact that the attenuation under white contact of the life of the 
Nangiomeri has not prevented the recent spread from the Victoria 
and Fitzmaurice rivers of a sub-sectional system, associated with 
matrilineal totemism, and a new type of marriage. This has 
happened so recently that the new form of organization is not yet 
fully understood by the Nangiomeri themselves, though they have 
shown great ingenuity in adapting it to their own needs. From my 
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knowledge of the extent of the culture debt that Daly tribes owe to 
the south and south-west, I am confident that a systematic 
comparative investigation of the two regions on the basis of my own 
research would produce results of great value. 


(3) Topography, Climate, and Food Supply. 

The settlement is confined to the narrow rich alluvial flats on 
each bank of the river. On the south of the river the flats run inland 
for some miles. On the north they end in rocky hill country, 
composed of old hardened sediments contorted into a series of low 
ridges, which are barren and support little life. The lower country is 
exceedingly well watered. Creeks, swamps and billabongs are 
plentiful, and are rarely dry, except at the end of the rainless winter. 

The climate is that of the monsoonal zone of North Australia. 
There is a characteristic division of the year into a summer wet 
season (November—March) in which the rainfall is very heavy, and a 
winter dry season (April—October). Five seasons are recognised 
and named by the natives: karadayar, a windy and cool period from 
May to June or July; karapern, the first few months of hotter 
weather, from August to October ; karawuy, the showery hot weather 
from October to late November; kawut, the wet season from 
December to late February or early March ; and karadalan, the time 
for burning grass when rain has ceased, that is, about March or April. 
These are the Madngella terms. The dichotomy of wet and dry 
seasons is reflected very vividly in the aboriginal social life. Nearly 
all ceremonial activity is confined to the dry season. As this season 
draws on, food becomes less plentiful, some of the watercourses dry 
up, and even under conditions of the moment when the daily conduct 
of native life is so much altered, the tribes must cling to the permanent 
sources of food and water—the deeper billabongs and the river. 
Traditionally, and still today, this has inevitably thrust tribes into 
close and enduring associations, evidently with important conse- 
quences for their local organization, political organization, economic 
systems and ceremonial life. Natural phenomena of this type have 
in all probability had a marked influence upon tribal structure and 
functioning. The wet season brings with it a set of conditions which 
suggest this very strongly. Native food some distance from the 
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settlement is abundant, and requires no cultivation. There is general 
complaint, however, that the food, vegetable and animal, close to the 
settlement is becoming exhausted, and for this the settlers are being 
held responsible by the aborigines. Most of the settlers do not 
realize this, but it may become a very serious matter for the aborigines. 
Normally, they are hunters and collectors only, although now nearly 
every native on the river works daily on the peanut farms for a 
period of from four to six months during the year. This aspect is 
dealt with later in the report, where some attention is paid to the 
whole unhappy economic contact of blacks and whites. The 
seriousness of this diminishing food supply will be shown then. Year 
by year it is likely to become more acute if the native population 
stays anywhere near the existing level. On the river, the water- 
courses, the billabongs and the plains, a short distance from the 
settlement, however, the food is still very plentiful. Many varieties 
of yams and lilies are in abundance. Roots, berries and native fruit 
are freely obtained, and are now supplemented by a few white-planted 
mangoes, citrus fruits, pawpaws and coconuts. Fish, turtle, snakes, 
wild-fowl, wallaby, kangaroo and other marsupials, bandicoot and 
goanna are prolific. The wild life is probably not equalled anywhere 
in southern Australia. For an uncontaminated bush native the 
food problem hardly exists ; but there are few such, and nearly every 
river native is eager to take the first chance of becoming completely 
dependent upon whites or Chinese. To scores of natives deprivation 
of tea and tobacco inflicts a degree of hardship which is felt much 
more deeply than local whites imagine. 

No physical measurements were taken. The head-form is 
predominantly dolichocephalic. The stature of the men particularly 
is often impressively tall. Individuals of from 72 to 74 inches are 
common. The general physique of both men and women is 
magnificent. Unlike most Australian natives, the limbs are 
frequently very well moulded. Nearly every native is well nourished, 
or appears to be so, though a great many live on a painfully insufficient 
diet when working for some of the settlers. The hair is mostly wavy, 
though quite frequently straight. Body hair is uncommon and 
much disliked. Most of the men shave frequently, and deride 
unshorn bush natives. Many men, moreover, keep the hair of the 
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head clipped short. Skin colour is often difficult to observe, especially 
in cold weather, when the body is well rubbed with red ochre to 
prevent chafe. But a bronze tinge in the skin, usually on the chests 
of both men and women, is commonly seen. Many individuals, 
particularly women, show a marked facial refinement. This is often 
seen in the supra-orbital ridges, jaws, nose, and malar bones. Coarse, 
brutish features are disliked, and provide a good subject for abuse in 
quarrels. The supra-orbital ridges, particularly, are in many 
individuals not nearly as prominent as in other Australian types. 
The ears are particularly small. One case of malposition of teeth 
was observed, in a woman with notably refined features. Despite 
fairly common sexual association between native women and white 
and Chinese men, there are few mixed-bloods on the river, not 
more than six in all. It is part of the altered native sexual beliefs 
that too much association with a white or Chinese man spoils a 
woman for child-bearing. 


(4) Language. 


The aborigines themselves recognize that some of the languages 
spoken on the river are closely related, and that others just “‘ belong 
to themselves.’’ They tend to group them as follows: (a) Mulluk 
Mulluk, (0) Madngella, (c) Moul, Maringar, and Marithiel, (d) Nangio- 
meri, Marimanindji, and Maranunggo, (e) Wagaman, (f) Nangor. This 
corresponds to my own rough conclusion in the field, but it is mis- 
leading in one way. The native classification is based upon 
similarities of vocabulary and phonetics, which are very obvious in 
the above grouping. But there is also, for instance, much similarity 
between Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella in these respects, although 
much outweighed by the differences. Again, Maranunggo is 
undoubtedly very much like the language of the Wogait, a coastal 
tribe which once lived in the Anson Bay district, although Wogait 
is not intelligible to the Nangiomeri. Moreover, the relationship 
of such languages as Nangiomeri and Maranunggo is not very close, 
though both are believed by some natives to be very like Mari- 
manindji. My own knowledge of them is not sufficient to give any 
sort of morphological grouping. It is difficult to place in the above 
scheme such extinct, or dispersed, tribes as the Kamor, Yunggor, 
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Ponga Ponga, Djerait, Kungarakan, Nangimeri and Nangiblerbi, 
but this will be attempted in a later paper. The problem of which 
are “‘ tribes’ and which only “ sub-tribes ’’ must also be postponed. 


In the names given above I have for the most part followed the 
conventional local terminology used by whites. Though misleading 
from a native point of view, it serves the purpose of this report. The 
Nangiomeri system of naming tribes, however, may be given to 
illustrate the aboriginal method. The term angi, or “‘ language,” 
is prefixed to the name of a tribe’s country, since all places are named. 
For example, nangiwerat is the Nangiomeri name for the Madngella. 
Thus the best way to discover which tribe a man belongs to is to ask 
him which language he speaks, and thus his country is given as well. 


Many natives show an extraordinary linguistic ability. It is 
common to meet men who can converse fluently in two or three 
languages, ‘‘ hear ’’ (that is, understand) several others, as well as 
speak English intelligibly. My best informant, an old man of 
singular intelligence, spoke Madngella, Mulluk Mulluk and Maranunggo 
with equal fluency, and understood Warrai, Marithiel, Ponga Ponga 
and Nangiomeri. Natives of mutually unintelligible languages can 
sometimes converse readily in yet a third language, and at ceremonial 
gatherings English is often used between men with no other language 
in common. I have actually heard two duellists cursing each other 
in English with much effect, while epithets in their own languages, 
which were different, fell flat. 


The Marithiel language, with which I am best acquainted, is 
most expressive and euphonious. It makes much use of tone, stress 
and vowel length. It has a rich, vividly descriptive, and highly 
particularized vocabulary. 


Adjectives invariably follow the noun. The numerals do not 
extend beyond three, but higher numbers can be indicated on the 
fingers and toes. 

All substantives are separated into several categories, each being 
represented by a particle used as a prefix to pronouns and adjectives 
in denoting possessive relationships. Three such categories are 
vegetable foods, flesh foods, and personal possessions such as spears, 
knives, blankets, and so on. 
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Three tenses are distinguished, a present, simple future, and 
simple past. The present is most commonly used, much depending 
upon the context to give tense significance. The tenses are also 
indicated by the use of a suffix, a prefix, or by internal vowel modifica- 
tion in the verb. The stem remains constant throughout all tenses. 
Prefixes are used mainly to indicate person and tense; infixes to 
indicate objective and dative relationships, and sometimes possibly 
number ; suffixes to indicate tense and number. 


(5) Social Organization. 


The complex sectional, subsectional, or moiety organization 
characteristic of so large a part of Australia is not found among the 
true Daly river tribes. The Nangiomeri, whose possession of a sub- 
sectional system has been mentioned, now live on the Daly, but 
belong properly to the country just north of the Fitzmaurice. 
Historically, the Daly has been an area without moieties, sections, 
subsections or any named or unnamed divisions of this kind whatever. 


Kinship relationships, as in all Australian tribes, are here the 
basis of the social organization which is perhaps best examined 
through the basic institutions upon which it has been elaborated, 
1.e., the family, and the local group. The nature of these will be 
clarified by first outlining the kinship systems of the Mulluk Mulluk 
and Madngella, with which I am most familiar. The terminology 
is in Madngella throughout, except where stated. 


These systems are characterized by: 


(a2) The recognition of seven generations, including three 
ascending and three descending. 


(b) The classification of all men in the third ascending generation 

under the term eda, which is used also for brother; the 
classification of all women in this generation under the term 
awen, which is used also for sister. 

In the second ascending generation the classification 
under the one term kawot of the father’s father, the father’s 
mother’s brother, the mother’s father, and the mother’s 
mother’s brother ; and the classification in this way of all 
women in this generation under the term kalay. 
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(c) Exchange of sisters, and bilateral marriage with the daughter 
of a “ distant ’’ mother’s brother, and a “ distant ”’ father’s 
sister. The children of own mother’s brother and own 
father’s sister may not marry. One may not marry parallel 
cousins, however far removed. The “ideal” marriage has 
been described to me as with the father’s father’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter, that is, between the son of a man and 
the daughter of a woman who are themselves parallel 
cousins. These latter may be removed from each other by 
only one or by many degrees of relationship. There are also 
alternative marriages allowed with the daughter’s daughter 
of (1) a distant sister’s daughter, or possibly of (2) a sister’s 
son. The existence of both these forms of alternate marriage 
is only made possible by the absence of moieties. 

As this type of marriage was explained to me, it seemed that the 
sister’s daughter had to be “ faraway ’’ (most commonly, it seems, 
from another tribe), and that there must be no great age disparity 
between the daughter’s daughter of this woman and the man who 
wished to marry her. If there were no great age disparity, a man 
called the daughter of the sister’s daughter awoz, or wife’s mother, 
and the son of the sister’s daughter baykaz, or father (for, of course, 
wife’s mother is classified with father’s sister). If the age disparity 
were too great to make marriage desirable, the woman who would 
otherwise be called awoz would instead be called kilug (that is, 
“mother ’”’), and her brother would be called atu (that is, male 
cousin). By this terminological device the marriage would be 
rendered impossible. A man cannot marry the daughter of a woman 
called kilug, for she would be awen, or sister, nor can he marry the 
child of atu, to which he is mother’s brother. So that although at 
first glance this type of marriage might seem to ignore the general 
Australian regard for social generation levels, the insistence upon a 
certain age equivalence, and the distance of the relationship, show 
that this is not altogether true. Nor is it specifically a method of 
obtaining a very young wife, although it might in fact do this 
legitimately. 

The Marithiel and Nangiomeri kinship systems are of the well- 
known Kariera type, with a special modification—marriage with the 
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sister’s son’s daughter in addition to bilateral cross-cousin marriage. 
The Nangiomeri definitely have marriage with the sister’s son’s 
daughter, the Marithiel probably. The Nangiomeri claim to have 
adopted it as an accompaniment to the sub-section system mentioned 
earlier. While my information about them is not complete, it is 
highly probable that the Marimanindji, Maranunggo, Moiil, Maringar 
and Wagaman kinship systems are of Kariera type, and possibly also 
the Nangiblerbi, Nangimeri, Kamor, Yunggor, Ponga Ponga, Djerait, 
Kungarakan and Wogait. 

The Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella kinship systems are of some 
significance for the now well-known classification of other Australian 
kinship systems by reference to two norms, for which anthropology 
is so much indebted to Radcliffe-Brown. The position given the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella systems in the above classification, 
or whether they are to be regarded as anomalous, would seem to be 
dependent to some extent upon the validity of certain assumptions 
implied in this classification. One such is that of an invariable 
identity between (a) the social, and (b) the terminological recognition 
of descent. The Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella systems might be 
interpreted to cast some doubt upon this. The second generation 
classification of relatives is clearly very different from that of the 
Kariera. Since the mother’s father and the father’s father are called 
by the same term, in point of terminology only one “ line of descent ” 
is recognized : in the actual functioning of the systems, as one saw 
it in the field, the mother’s father is very clearly distinguished from 
the father’s father. But the positions of the mother’s mother’s 
brother and the father’s mother’s brother are not so clear. In 
genealogical theory they appear simply as “ brothers ”’ respectively 
of the father’s father and mother’s father, having done much the 
same socially as their brothers. All these four men are kawot to a 
man of ego’s generation. This is a very different classification from 
that of Arunta or Kariera. The recognition of the third ascending 
generation with its similar classification (all men are Neda), would 
suggest more strongly than ever (if terminology is to be the criterion) 
that only one line of descent is recognized. I have already pointed 
out that it isnot so. The lines of the father’s father and the mother’s 


father are never confused. 
Cc 
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Since writing this report I am indebted to Dr. Elkin for the 
information that the type of second generation classification I have 
outlined above is found elsewhere in Australia in association with the 
absence of moieties. No doubt other of the unusual features of the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella systems are related to the absence 
of moieties, sections, and sub-sections. 

Like the Kariera, the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella practise 
exchange of sisters in marriage. Like the Kumbaingeri, marriage 
is with the daughter of a distant mother’s brother and a distant 
father’s sister. “‘ Distance ’’ here means distance of kinship relation- 
ship, and may or may not have a geographical significance. Of 
course, it frequently does. The ideal marriage recognized by the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella is with the own father’s father’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, but where this is not possible, marriage 
with a woman classified with the former is perfectly regular. The 
range of possible marriage partners is thus very wide. 

In systems approximating to the Kariera type the mother’s 
mother’s brother can be the father’s father’s own brother. Thus, 
although the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella do not distinguish first 
and second cousins in terminology, they clearly do for social purposes, 
as the Kumbaingeri do. What, then, is the place of these systems 
in the Australian classification? My belief is that they are not 
anomalous, but are definitely related to the Kariera norm. The 
three points of difference—(1) prohibition of cross-cousin marriage, 
(2) recognition of seven generations, (3) the use of one term only for 
the two grandfathers, instead of two terms—do not appear to be 
more than modifications of Kariera characteristics. No doubt the 
absence of moieties, sections, and sub-sections is associated with 
the divergences of this system from the general Kariera norms. 
I would say that, as criteria of classification, the second generation 
grouping of relatives and the recognition of “lines of descent ’’ are 
separable, and not dependent. 

As with descent, terminology would appear to be as unreliable 
a guide to “ generation.”” Every field worker knows what is usually 
implied by this term, but its use in descriptive or theoretic discussion 
can be very confusing. Broad equivalences of “‘ generation’ and 
kinship status do run through Australian society, but these are nothing 
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more than a rough age-grouping of people independent of terminology. 
There is small justification for setting up “ generation levels ”’ on 
the basis of kinship terminology, 7.e., accepting purely relative 
kinship terms as precisely indicating generation position, which is 
absolute. The use of reciprocals and other idiomatic usages increases 
the relativity of kinship terms. Generation as general age equivalence 
is definitely not expressed in Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella kinship 
terminology, although one detects an apparent striving towards 
this in the idealized kinship system. 

The Social Organization in its Formal Grouping. The existence 
of the family, z.e., the group formed by a man and his wife, or wives, 
and their children, is very apparent as a unit in the social structure. 
As a direct consequence of the recent atomization of the native 
cultures, the family has assumed an independence of status and of 
social function which it did not possess formerly. This atomization 
is both a condition and a continuing process. Hitherto the family 
seems to have existed, not as a named and independent group, but 
as an unnamed though clearly differentiated group inhering in and, 
with others, forming the local horde. This may perhaps be called 
the divawur, the Madngella term for the camp made by the horde, 
and thus the centre of its organized life. This was not the name of 
the horde itself, although a man sometimes spoke of his country as 
dag dirawur soru, or literally “‘my camp country.” A collective 
term, derived from the name of each horde country, is applied to the 
people of each horde, much as we speak of “‘ New Zealanders.” The 
unity of the family, which is definitely unnamed as a group, in the 
organized life of the horde is shown most clearly in the night pattern 
of divawur life. This is strongly conventionalized and represents 
the domestic group life of the aborigine at its maximum intensity. 
At night in the divawur the diffused day-patterns of behaviour become 
highly mobilized, and the unit of organization its the family. The 
group of families which together made up the divawur camped at 
night in a circle of about fifteen yards diameter. All faced inwards. 
Each family was separated from the next by a fire, and there was a 
rigid disposition of the sexes so that the men of adjacent families 
slept on opposite sides of the one fire, and women on opposite sides 
of the other. Men and women of different families never shared a 
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fire. Small children slept with the parents. Older, single girls 
usually slept together between their own fires in the outer circle, 
the wanthi (Marithiel). Single boys slept together in the centre of 
the camp circle, or the J il. The family groups were not free to 
take any position indiscriminately in the want. The positions were 
strictly regulated in an intricate way on the basis of kinship. Space 
will not permit the discussion of these here, but one of the most 
significant was that a man made his family fires exactly opposite his 
wife’s parents in the wanthi, 1.e., as far away as possible. This 
avoidance between a man and his wife’s parents, particularly the 
wife’s mother, is perhaps the most intense convention of native life. 
Much of the above pattern of divawur life is still observed, although 
it too shows signs of decay. One clear function of the dirawur seems 
to be to organize the relationships between the families which 
inhere in it. The fact that in the past the family appears to have 
functioned only within the divawur, and not apart from it, may simply 
have been due to this, that no situation ever arose, as it has done 
now, to weaken the bond between family and divawur. Under the 
disruption of the organized life of the horde, the family is tending to 
act as a unit sufficient to itself. But the relationship of the family 
to the divawur is more complex than has been shown. Several 
unusual constellations of relatives, as well as the kinship relationships 
associated with the classificatory system in the usual Australian 
pattern, link family with family. This makes the divawur something 
more than simply the sum of its family parts. It is itself a kinship 
unit, a whole, organized upon a basis of patrilineal local descent and 
(generally) patrilocal marriage.* All these kinship bonds do not 
stop at the boundaries of the horde, or the tribe, but extend beyond 
into the larger inter-tribal social structure. It remains true, however, 
that the horde is the important organized kinship group in aboriginal 
social life, as well as being the most effective unit of political, legal, 
economic and religious organization. The study of kinship alone 
throws into clear relief the structure of the social organization, and a 
great deal of its functioning. To follow out the lead given by 





‘Provided a man and woman were in the correct relationship, marriage was 
permitted within the horde. Marriage could thus be both patrilocal and matrilocal 
at one and the same time. 
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kinship, in a way which cannot be done here, by examining the daily 
life of the horde, sets both family and local group in their proper 
social context, and illumines both their own nature and the relation- 
ship between them. 


The unusual constellations of relatives referred to above are 
important but unorganized kinship groups. Their nature may be briefly 
indicated. First, there is the group of bula, which may be well 
translated as “‘ siblings,’ since all brothers and sisters, own and 
classificatory, are bula. This term is used both in direct address 
and in reference. The bonds between bula are very strong, and 
draw their strength from the mutual dependence of bula in many 
phases of life. This term is quite different in meaning from neda, 
“brother,” and awen, “ sister.’”’ In addition, there are two other 
groups, to which one applies the terms yorudzet and yorugar. Ineach 
case the yoru is the possessive “my.” The meaning of dzet is 
obscure, but gar is “‘leg.’”’ The uses of these terms are somewhat 
uncertain, but the central point is that under gorudzet are grouped 
all close relatives, male and female, of all generations other than 
one’s own, 1.¢., to all relatives who are not called ‘‘ brother,” “ sister,” 
“ wife,’ or “‘ wife’s brother.”® All bula are yorugar, which is 
equivalent to calling a brother or sister ‘my limb.” yorugar is 
applied only to the children of men called baykai (father) and of 
women called kiluy (mother). All those who are yorud get or yorugar 
to an individual are within specially rigid patterns of economic, 
ritual and social behaviour. None of these groups, however, is in 
any sense independently organized. They are simply constellations 
of relatives linked to an individual by very intimate, but somewhat 
indefinite, ties, as are also the two most important of these 
unorganized groups—the mayor and the werag. 


Like most other terms in the kinship usage of Australian tribes, 
these have a “ primary ’”’ and an “ extended ”’ application. Werag 
and mayor are thus applied to somewhat ill-defined constellations. 
One’s nayor is composed of close relatives, male and female, of 





5Grandparents are not yorugar. This differentiates the grouping from the 
alternative-generation grouping of relatives which is found in many Australian 
tribes, and which exists also in the general kinship systems of Mulluk Mulluk and 
Madngella. 
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ascending generations : the werag of close relatives, male and female, 
of descending generations. One’s bula are in neither the werag nor 
the mayor. A man and his sister have the same werag and the same 
nayor, and being bula to each other cannot under any circumstances 
be nayor or werag to one another. The primary nagor includes the 
father, father’s sister, father’s father, father’s mother, mother, 
mother’s brother, mother’s mother, and mother’s father. Third 
ascending generation relatives, such as the father’s father’s father, 
are within the mayor, but as these are rarely if ever alive during one’s 
own lifetime they are commonly spoken of as “ finished.” 
Informants will also, if specifically asked, bring within the nagor 
the brothers and sisters of the above people. This is really the 
working of the classificatory principle, making it difficult among the 
complexities of a functioning society for a stranger to say where the 
nayor of an individual really ends. But there is no confusion in the 
native mind. The yor in nayor is probably the possessive “ my” 
again as in yorudget. The werag on the other hand, includes one’s 
children, children’s children, and their children, and the corresponding 
descendants of one’s own brothers and sisters. A man is thus the 
pivot of both his mayor and his werag, yet belongs to neither. He 
himself is a member of his father’s werag and his children’s nagor. 
Both terms are used occasionally as “ hailing terms ” to individuals 
or to appropriate groups. Nagor is sometimes used as a synonym 
for father, and werag for “ child.”” It is doubtful whether the groups 
of relatives designated by these terms are recognized as differentiated 
groups by the natives themselves, but the significance of the constel- 
lations is very apparent to the anthropologist. It soon becomes 
plain, for example, how many economic patterns run within the two 
groups. A full examination of the functions of these groups would 
endow them with substantial importance in the life of the horde, 
and more particularly of the family. 

The kinship terminology is rich in interesting usages. Two 
such are (I) a set of relationship terms to use in the presence of 
relatives, and one in their absence. In these “‘ absent ’’ terms the 
possessive yoru is compounded with the kinship term and shortened, 
with sometimes a vocalic change, as in bayor=baykai yoru, and 
auwiyor=awa yoru; (2) a set of terms, each of which covers two 
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relatives, ¢.g., merkiluy, a mother and son, and merkawoi, a grand- 
parent and grandchild. 

Through all this complexity there remains with many natives 
a clear concept of an ideal kinship system. Some informants were 
able to discuss this with me, pointing out that this should be so, 
that so-and-so should marry so-and-so, and be called by a certain 
term. But together with the grasp of an ideal is a realization that 
practical situations drift away from the ideal. That is, in the working 
of the kinship system, it is realized that there must be elasticity, 
room for variation, choice of alternatives. They might not be 
conceived abstractly, but the point is that they do receive their 
sanctions. Thus, cases came to my notice of men being able to 
apply one of two kinship terms to someone else. Their choice often 
profoundly modified their social behaviour towards that individual. 
The criterion of choice was always a practical consideration, always 
which of the two were socially more satisfactory. Again, strict 
interpretation of the ideal was sometimes seen to be impracticable, 
e.g., aS when through cumulative age-disproportion in marriages 
over several decades an old man was being obliged to call a tiny boy 
baykat (“ father”’). This was recognized as ridiculous, and alter- 
natives were being discussed during my stay. Moreover, apart 
from these “ naturally ’’ occurring situations, there are pathological 
conditions which must be met, e.g., reckoning the kinship position 
of the children of irregular marriages. Many such marriages have 
occurred among the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella. The position 
of the children is reckoned through whichever parent is more closely 
related, weight being given to both genealogical and local principles. 
Here again is proof that terminology is not a guide to generation 
position, for the same person may be quite differently placed by two 
people who are, e.g., neda to each other. The entire social possibility 
of such a marriage as that with the daughter’s daughter of a ‘‘distant”’ 
sister’s daughter depends upon such kinship variability as this, 
as it does also upon there being no rigid segregation of 
terminologically-marked “ generation levels.” 

There is no space to describe in detail the Nangiomeri system 
of sub-sections and associated matrilineal totemism. What has 
happened is much the same as Warner has reported from Arnhem 
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Land. The Nangiomeri are trying to apply, and have most 
ingeniously done so, to a Kariera type of social organization, a sub- 
sectional system elaborated by a much more complex society probably 
related to the Aranda type. That is, a systematization of a kinship 
system of Aranda type has spread to them without the system upon 
which it is based itself having been adopted. The Nangiomeri do 
claim, however, to have adopted with the sub-sectional system the 
marriage with the sister’s son’s daughter. 

The sub-sections are inherited matrilineally. A man may marry, 
according to the Nangiomeri adaption, into either or both of two sub- 
sections. A determining feature of this application of the system is 
that a man’s father’s father and his (the man’s) son’s son fall into 
the same sub-section, not the man and his father’s father. A specific 
mechanism has been developed to prevent a man marrying his own 
daughter’s daughter, who might be the wife of sister’s son, whose 
daughter it is that a man marries. The sister’s son gives to his 
mother’s brother a daughter by a woman of the second sub-section 
into which he marries, and thus prevents marriage with own 
daughter’s daughter. 

The Nangiomeri sub-section system is unusual in that takes a 
double cycle to do what “‘ orthodox ”’ sub-section systems in Australia 
do in a single cycle. That is, it is only after four generations (the 
generation of a man’s son’s son’s son’s son) that the full cycle of 
sub-section descent is completed. A man and his son’s son cannot 
be in the same sub-section. 

The Nangiomeri, incidentally, are the only natives in the Daly 
river region who seem clearly to have had a form of totemism before 
acquiring the matrilineal sub-section totemism. It is almost certain 
that they once possessed a type of patrilineal totemism, but it 
is too late now to establish what precise form it took. 

Some form of totemism also exists among the Nangor of the 
northern bank of the Fitzmaurice River. This is possibly dream 
totemism. There may, of course, be other associated forms of 
totemism, but I was not able to glean more than this scrap of informa- 
tion in a few minutes’ conversation with a Nangor native during a 
quiet moment in an initiation ceremony on the Daly River, to attend 
which he had come several hundreds of miles. 
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The Nangiomeri belong historically to country to the north 
of the Nangor country, and perhaps from sixty to one hundred miles 
south to south-west of the Daly River. In greatly depleted numbers, 
however, they live today with the remnants of other tribes on the 
middle reaches of the Daly River. A great deal of their ceremonial 
and secret life, and their systems of belief, have disappeared, but 
there is still a trace of a form of patrilineal totemism. An extremely 
trustworthy informant told me that his father had the woolly-butt 
tree (yedzinba) and another unidentified tree (yerwira) as his yirwat. 
These were inherited patrilineally by my informant. His mother’s 
brother had the black-bream (awin) and water (koro) as his totems. 
Dreaming of a yirwat species or object was believed to herald the 
arrival of the possessor of that yirwat. I am not able to attach any 
literal meaning to this term girwat. The way in which I heard it 
used makes me fairly confident in translating it by “ totem,” but it 
is not used in referring to a new type of totemism which has recently 
spread to the Nangiomeri from the south-west in association with a 
somewhat unusual system of sub-sectional organization. I have 
given a brief preliminary description of the latter in a note added to 
articles by Mr. T. Theodor Webb and Dr. A. P. Elkin appearing in 
this issue of Oceania, upon a similar system which occurs among the 
Murngin of Arnhem Land. This new form of totemism acquired by 
the Nangiomeri is very imperfectly understood by them, and cannot 
be regarded as fully assimilated yet. It is a matrilineal sub-sectional 
totemism depending on the matrilineal descent of the sub-sections. 
As the natives say, “‘ a man follows his mother,’’ but in what way the 
totems are given is not clear. The totems of a man and his sister 
are the same, so that on a strict matrilineal inheritance of the totem 
a man and his mother’s brother should also have the same totem. It 
is important in this matter to remember that in the kinship system 
of the Nangiomeri the wife’s father may (and probably will) be also 
the mother’s brother, for one form of marriage practised is of the 
bilateral cross-cousin type. 

Each sub-section is associated totemically with a number of 
natural species and objects, and a fragmentary list of these given me 
by my best informant carries with it a strong suggestion of the 
“‘ multiple totemism ”’ of other parts of Australia. But it is member- 
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ship of the sub-sections, not totemic affiliations, which governs 
marriage. People of the same totem should not marry, according 
to one of my informants, but this is a point upon which my informa- 
tion is not satisfactory. The exogamic character of the totem may 
be little more than derivative. In the list given me I can find no 
instance of a totemic object or species being shared between two 
sub-sections, not even in the list given for the sub-sections of a man 
and his mother’s. brother, as one would think they should be. All 
my informants, however, quite frankly admitted that they did not 
know very much about either the totemic system or the sub-section 
system. There is, moreover, a clear indication that among the tribes 
from which the Nangiomeri acquired what knowledge they possess of 
these new systems, there is some sort of local distribution of the 
sub-sections, and of this the Nangiomeri know nothing, except that 
in the south-west certain sub-sections are “‘ boxed up.”’ Even if the 
Nangiomeri had their complete local organization still intact, and a 
kinship system functioning without irregularity, much of the sub- 
section system they have taken over would still be functionless, 
asitnowis. The eight sub-section system has clearly been elaborated 
to function in a kinship system very different from the original 
system of the Nangiomeri, with its orthodox Kariera-type 
characteristics. 


While the same cannot be said of the associated totemism, there 
has been an ingenious adaptation to their own much simpler needs 
of a sub-section system far richer in terminology and in mechanisms 
than the Nangiomeri can properly use. What the totemic system 
really is cannot be stated definitely until the kinship system is 
adequately studied among a tribe which possesses it more fully than 
do the Nangiomeri. Such a tribe is probably to be found in the 
region which extends from the south-west of the Daly River into 
Eastern Kimberley (Western Australia). Dr. Elkin has reported 
and discussed a similar totemic system associated with sub-sections 
from the Hall’s Creek district, and has suggested the problems 
connected with it (Oceanza, II, 3, 320-325). Whether the totems are 
locally distributed with the sub-sections, whether the totemism is of 
the talu type (the Nangiomeri seem to possess no hint of this), whether 
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it is multiple, cult, or purely social totemism, must remain uncertain 
until this is done. 

The common pidgin term for sub-section is “ skin,” or karboru. 
Individual Nangiomeri were told by tribesmen from the south-west 
(mostly at initiation ceremonies or when visits were made with 
economic motives) that their “skins’’ were so-and-so, and that 
such-and-such a natural species, or object, ‘‘ belonged ’”’ to them. 
They were cautioned about “ growling ”’ or “ talking hard ”’ to or 
about the totem, and against eating too much of it. This seems to 
be all that is expected of the totemite. My informants were unable 
to say if there are any ceremonial observances towards the totem. 
If there are, they knew nothing of them at the time of my visit. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in the famous dingin 
initiation song, which is known for hundreds of miles through this 
part of Australia, there is a constant repetition of the cries said to be 
uttered by the pelican and the flying-fox during sexual intercourse. 
Both these are totemic species, and their exploits form a substantial 
part of the Nangiomeri mythology. It does seem to be possible 
that the newly acquired totemism is supplying a secondary link 
between the living Nangiomeri and their dream times in this way : 
like other aboriginal mythology, the Nangiomeri tales tell of the 
exploits in the dawn-world times when animals and birds were men. 
The totems they have now acquired through the sub-section system 
take them back with a new mystic link to the dream times. They 
possess also certain sacra, ¢/uruya and bull-roarers, which are said 
to have come from the same direction as the sub-sections and the 
totems. None of these sacra are to be found among the river- 
dwelling Nangiomeri. They are either hidden, or are possessed by 
other Nangiomeri who are living close by, in the bush some distance 
from the river. Mythology, of course, brings these sacra into an 
intimate relation with the dream times, and one of the ¢/uruya 
(the karwadi) now represents, or symbolizes, or is identical with (all 
these interpretations were given me) a karwadi which made 
everything in the dawn of the world, in a country away to the south- 
west, that is, in mipurambirina times in the marariar country. How 
much of all this the Nangiomeri had originally, and how much they 
have acquired recently with the sub-sections and matrilineal totemism 
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I am unable to say. It is very difficult to follow native statements 
on this point. It is fairly clear, however, that although in a few 
years the Nangiomeri will absorb a good deal more of the kinship and 
totemic detail from the south-west, some of the vital points—such 
as the local organization and its relation to the sub-sections and 
totemism—will not be fully understood by them, since the dis- 
appearance of their own local organization removes the necessity 
for it. This point—the local aspect of the sub-section system—is 
perhaps the most important unsolved problem of Australian kinship. 

Among all river tribes a ritual attitude is observed towards a 
great number of animal and vegetable species. The relationship 
is clearly not totemic. It takes the form of stringent prohibitions 
against eating certain of these species at certain times, ¢.g., at 
puberty and initiation for men, and during menstruation and 
pregnancy for women. At such crises only certain foods may be 
taken, and only in a certain order. All other foods are tyayait, 
sacred and forbidden, and violation of the ritual order of eating, or 
of any of the other prohibitions brings automatic punishment in 
the form of toothache, rheumatism, leprosy and cancer. Actual 
cases are cited. So many foods are tyayait at one time or another, 
and for such long periods, that faithful observance of the prohibitions 
imposes great privation and hardship. The discipline to ensure due, 
observance of the ritual, which in some cases means avoidance of 
even chance conversational reference to the tyayait food, comes 
from the old men who take their function very seriously. The old 
men do not themselves punish wrongdoers, nor have they any power 
to avert from anyone merited punishment. Once they give permis- 
sion, however, to eat certain foods the tyayait ban is automatically 
removed, and no harmful consequences can follow. Punishment for 
offence is not thought to be due to any specific poisonous property 
of the tyayait food, nor to the intervention of any deity or spirit. 
It simply follows as a supernatural, automatic and inevitable conse- 
quence of breaking the prohibition, as in the breaking of the 
Polynesian tapu. Food which is tyayait to one person can be eaten 
by another in perfect safety. The very young and the very old may 
eat any food without fear. Particularly for men, as a concomitant 
of initiation, these tyayazt restrictions bear down on them onerously 
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during boyhood, youth and young manhood, during which time they 
are brought under a social discipline of great severity. There is 
no clear parallelism between scarcity and tyayatt significance, nor 
does it appear altogether to preserve for older people specially valued 
articles of food. One main function of the prohibitions seems to be 
to help, with other mechanisms, to discipline, order and regulate 
the social transition of a boy to full manhood. Much the same is true 
of tyayait and women, but there are many differences which cannot 
be entered into here. 

A little more may be said of the local organization. There is no 
doubt that it differed in some ways from what we are led to believe 
is, or was, characteristic of most tribes. There was, of course, the 
typical broad division of the tribe into local hordes. The difference 
in the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella local grouping from other 
Australian tribes is purely one of variation from a general type, 
probably under the stress of environmental factors. I refer particu- 
larly to the bipartition of the year into two seasons of great contrast ; 
the impressive effect of this upon the conduct of tribal, inter-tribal, 
and horde life ; its effect upon the food supply, and upon the seasonal 
distribution of population ; and the presence of a relatively dense 
population, and a great many different tribes, in a small area of 
country. The exact nature of the differences may have to remain 
in doubt, for even my best informants were uncertain on some 
points. They can, however, be indicated fairly accurately. The 
horde countries were very small, sometimes less than ten square 
miles. The area of the Madngella territory is not much more than 
fifty square miles, much smaller than the Mulluk Mulluk territory, 
but even this was probably not more than one hundred and fifty 
square miles. The boundaries of the horde countries were uncertain, 
and were not at all as rigidly observed as seems to have been usually 
the case in Australia. The hunting and collecting rights of the horde 
over its territory were not absolute. Many stretches of country 
belonged to two or three hordes, and sometimes to as many tribes. 
The Daly river is said to have been no one tribe’s exclusive possession. 
The Madngella, for instance, are said to have had with other tribes 
complete right of access to the river through Mulluk Mulluk territory. 
There was undoubtedly much more contact between hordes and 
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between tribes for food-gathering and ceremonial purposes than 
would be the case in less fertile parts of Australia. Individuals 
passed between their own and neighbouring divawur with great 
freedom and confidence. During the wet season two or three 
dirawur made a common camping ground in the one centre where 
food was plentiful, and where the flood waters did not reach. These 
associations often endured for many weeks. 

Whatever it was, the effective local organization of Daly river 
tribes has long since perished. The reason is clear. Those tribes 
which drifted to the settlement and stayed, were aliens in a foreign 
country. They speedily lost their own local organization, although 
it does seem at first that an effort was made to preserve it. But the 
harm was not to themselves alone: their very presence in another’s 
territory (in this case the Mulluk Mulluk) was a threat to the host’s 
solidarity. In time this became a definite cause of disintegration. 
Moreover, under the special local circumstances the horde organiza- 
tion could not help but crumble quickly and irremediably. The 
whole history of white settlement in Australia has shown the extreme 
sensitivity and low resistance of the local organization. On the 
Daly both the territorial disposition of the hordes and the integrity 
of each horde suffered from the first. An extreme stage of degenera- 
tion is now to be seen in the loss of confident knowledge of what the 
original local organization really was ; in the complete disruption of 
individual hordes ; in the casual association of the remnants to form 
new divawur; in the presence within these secondary divawur of 
members of other tribes not yet extinct, and themselves camped 
locally ; in the existence of individuals of uncertain tribal affiliation ; 
in the existence of families and individuals whose movements and 
chief interests are for a great part of their time outside the social 
life of other aborigines ; in the decline of old sentiments and loyalties, 
and the growth of new. There is no doubt that the type of culture 
contact which has taken place has been specially conducive to such 
disintegration. 

The horde was not exogamous, although most marriages did 
tend to fall outside it. Genealogies bear out what most of my 
informants agreed upon, that a man could marry a woman of his 
own horde if they were in the correct kinship relationship with each 
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other. A number of men have done so. The alternative marriage 
with the daughter’s daughter of a distant sister’s daughter, which I 
have dealt with earlier, probably tended to encourage marriage 
outside the horde, and by far the greater proportion of orthodox 
marriages with second or more distant cousins were with women of 
other horde-countries. But it must be stressed that there does not 
seem ever to have been any strict exogamic law relating to the horde, 
nor even the more diffuse sanction that it was “ better ’’ to marry 
into another horde. This does not in any way appear to have 
interfered with the patrilineal descent character of the horde, but it 
probably did affect the constitution of the horde, which would (or 
might) thus have as permanent horde-members certain married 
women and their children who could not possibly belong to the horde 
if it were of the strictly exogamous patrilineal and patrilocal type. 
These would be the women who, in a strictly exogamous horde, 
could only remain within the horde as spinsters, or having married 
outside it, return (possibly) as widows or divorcees, but who in the 
Madngella and Mulluk Mulluk organization could make legitimate 
marriages and still remain horde members. 


(To be concluded.) 
W. E. H. STANNER 











TRIBAL ORGANIZATION IN EASTERN ARNHEM LAND 
By T. THEODOR WEBB! 


_ aboriginal peoples referred to in this paper are those occupying 

the country to the north-east of a line running roughly from 
Cape Stewart on the north coast of Arnhem Land to Blue Mud Bay 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria, and extending to the sea coast and the 
adjacent islands. The social organization of these peoples is marked 
by a very pronounced emphasis on the importance of the horde, each 
of which exists as an almost entirely independent unit. These 
hordes are very numerous ; some of them are very small, and there 
is definite evidence that several of them have actually become extinct, 
at least in so far as their patrilineal descent as a separate unit is 
concerned. With the few exceptions mentioned below, each of 
these hordes, no matter how small, has its own particular dialect. 
In many cases the dialectal difference is small, and in at least one 
instance would appear to be consciously artificial. 


The two moieties into which the aboriginal society is divided 
are known as Yiritcha and Dua respectively, and these names are 
used without variation throughout the area indicated. Each horde 
is exclusively Yiritcha or Dua, as the case may be, and every man 
obtains his wife from some other horde of the opposite moiety. 


The two moieties are divided into eight subsections, four 
Yiritcha and four Dua, and the prevailing form of totemism includes 
the definite relationship of all members, both male and female, of 
each subsection (marlk), with some particular bird or animal, which 
is known by the individual as his or her dzuyoin. These dzuyoin 
have, as far as I am able to discover, no association with totem centres. 
Every member of the same subsection possesses the same dgzuyoin, 
irrespective of the horde to which he belongs. 





1Chairman of the North Australia District of the Methodist Missionary Society 
of Australia. 
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The eight subsections, with their totems, are as follows: 


Totems. 


kurrt fumbul gorowarau? (slender-limbed kangaroo). 
kurrt fumbul borumyor (stout-limbed kangaroo). 
karrkain (fork-tailed kite). 

kurrit forrk (large black lizard). 

piriwi-jiriwi (wagtail). 

urrpan (emu). 








Subsections. 
Male Female 
(Yiritcha) 

Ngarit Ngaritjan 
Bulain Bulaindjan 
Kaijark Koitjan 
Bangardi Bangaritjan 

(Dua) 
Buralang Kalian 
Balang Bilindjan 
Kamarung Kumandjan 
Warmut Warmutjan 


werrti (agile wallaby). 
dzandil (smaller wallaby). 
damala (white-breasted sea-eagle). 
karmaruy (wedge-tailed eagle). 
warmut (black-breasted buzzard). 
dulaku (black-nosed kangaroo). 


The moieties are determined by patrilineal descent, but the 
subsections by matrilineal descent. 


The regular system of marriage between the subsections, with 


the subsections of the offspring, is as follows :— 


Yiritcha man. 


Dua woman. 


Yiritcha children. 





Male. Female. 
Ngarit Bilindjan Bangardi Bangaritjan 
Kalian Kaijark Koitjan 
Bulain Kalian Kaijark Koitjan 
Bilindjan Bangardi Bangaritjan 
Kaijark Warmutjan Ngarit Ngaritjan 
Kumandjan Bulain Bulaindjan 
Bangardi Kumandjan Bulain Bulaindjan 
Warmutjan Ngarit Ngaritdjan 
Dua man. Yiritcha woman. Dua children. 
Male. Female. 
Buralang Bulaindjan Warmut Warmutjan 
Ngaritjan Karmarung Kumandjan 
Balang Ngaritjan Karmarung Kumandjan 
Bulaindjan Warmut Warmutjan 
Karmarung Bangaritjan Buralang Kalian 
Koitjan Balang Bilindjan 
Warmut Koitjan Balang Bilindjan 
Bangaritjan Buralang Kalian 
*Rolled r is indicated by rr. 
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It will be seen from the above that though eight subsections are 
recognized, these operate in four pairs, so reducing the organization 
in this respect to a four-section system. It should be noticed, 
however, that normally a man marries a woman of the first-named 
subsection in the above, 1.e., a Ngarit man regularly marries a 
Bilindjan woman, but under certain circumstances may marry a 
Kalian woman. A Buralang man regularly marries a Bulaindjan 
woman, but may marry a Ngaritjan woman, and so on. 


The chief ceremonial object is called muraian, and each horde 
possesses a number. These are, in the vast majority of cases, 
representations of (a) utensils, such as digging sticks (bart /u), dilly- 
bags (batti), clubs (balata), etc., supposed to have been used by 
mythological ancestors; (6) natural species associated in legend 
with these ancestors; (c) these mythological ancestors themselves 
or certain of their physical organs. These muraian would, I suppose, 
be termed ceremonial totems, though it seems an abuse of the term 
so to apply it. Muraian is the common “ outside” name for these 
objects, while the ceremonial or “ inside’ name is ragga. Muraian 
is, on rare occasions, used to indicate anything sacred or tabu, but 
correctly the term applies only to these particular objects, the 
general term for sacred being yarin. Thus the muraian or ragga is 
yarin. 

The ceremonies associated with these rvayga are known as nara,’ 
but while there is found an ill-defined system of local totem centres the 
nara ceremonies are performed at any suitable place, quite frequently 
in the territory of another horde many miles from the totem centre 
to which it belongs. Not infrequently both Yiritcha and Dua 
hordes will unite for a nara ceremony, rayga of both moieties being 
used. 


It is upon these vayga that the only real cohesion between the 
various hordes is based. Certain hordes of the same moiety, though 
as widely separated as Elcho Island on the north coast and Blue 
Mud Bay on the Gulf of Carpentaria, possess the same vagga, and 
these are regarded as belonging to the same mala. I leave it to be 





3It should be noted that the mara ceremonies are in no sense increase rites, which 
are unknown in this region. 
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determined whether the term tribe, sub-tribe, or some other should 
be applied to these mala. 

The horde is usually referred to by the name of the dialect 
spoken by the members. The name of the mala is much less 
frequently used. 

Below is a list, as complete as present information allows, of 
the hordes in this area, and the mala into which they are grouped. 
I have used a letter to indicate the mala, and the same letter with 
an accompanying figure to indicate the hordes included in the mala. 
The letter and figure associated are set down on the accompanying 





chart to indicate the location of the various hordes. 


(A) Kalvanuk mala (Dua). 


A.t. Liakalauomirr. F.r. Djumbarpingo. 
A.2. Mundalpi. F.2. Durili. 
A.3. Barrarrngor. F.3. Djarn. 
(B) Biringal mala (Yiritcha). ef —. 
B.1. Ritarrngor. — : 
B.2. Malarbarrtcharai. (G) Murngin mala (Yiritcha). 
B.3. Buranadjini. G.1. Warumari. 
B.4. Kulungngor. G.2. Korlpa. 
B.5. Mararrpa. G.3. Pural-pural. 
(C) Ding-ding mala (Dua). reat coe 
C.1. Liakauarmirr. Cc. ia 
C.2. Guyula. . : 
C.3. Ngaladarr. (H) Kauorr mala (Dua). 
C.4. Mun-nerrngor. H.1. Karlpu. 
C.5. Djarrwarrk. H.2. Woralul. 
C.6. Lulmarango. H.3. Reraitchingu. 
(D) Munjakai mala (Yiritcha). (I) Murungun mala (Dua). 
D.1. Won-guri. I.1. Yarrnangu. 
D.2. Kwiyamil. I.2. Yarrnangu. 
D.3. Worlkara. 1.3. Yarrnangu. 
D.4. Wolamangu. I.4. Kumalungga. 
D.5. Giki. I.5. Malara. 
D.6. Kwiyami 
phe ror (J) Wurambirrpirr mala (Yiritcha). 
(E) Berrkali mala (Yiritcha). J.1. Balmaui. 
E.1. Kopapingo. J.2.. Obulkara. 
E.2 Daiorrorr. pA 3. Kopapingo. 
E.3. Kopapingo. 
E.4. Mukarrganalmiri. (K) Kukauurrta mala (Yiritcha). 
E.5. Yitua. K.1. Gunalbingo. 
E.6. Maratanggimiri. 
E.7. Dalwongor. (L) Murangarrpiara mala (Dua). 


—] 
o 


(F) Jiring mala (Dua). 


L.1. Djinba. 
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It will be observed that two Kopapingo hordes are included in 
the Berrkali mala. These two hordes, though widely separated in 
location, speak the same dialect, and so are called by the same name. 
A Kopapingo horde is also found in the Wurambirrpirr mala. This 
horde speaks the Kopapingo dialect, but possesses the muraian of 
the Wurambirrpirr mala, and not those of the Barrkali mala. My 
informants were very definite that this horde therefore belonged to 
the former mala. 

In the Murungun mala the first three hordes, though widely 
separated, speak the same dialect and so are called by the same name. 
In the case of the Kukau-urrta and Murangarrpiara it would appear 
that the horde is co-extensive with the mala. Though these mala 
are both small, it may be that in each case there are more than one 
horde which speak the same dialect and adjoin each other in location. 

A number of the hordes have, in addition to the dialect name, 
a local community name also, e.g., Malau-ulmurrk is the local name 
of the Lamumiri-speaking horde of the Murngin mala. As these local 
names are rarely if ever used by a man when speaking of his own 
horde, closer investigation over the whole area may reveal that they 
are possessed by all the hordes. 

Though I have been resident among these people for the past 
six years I have failed to discover any name which is applied to any 
combination of hordes of both moieties. Neither have I discovered 
a name for the language of which the various tongues spoken are 
dialects. Kopapingo is sometimes used for the various Yiritcha 
dialects and Jumbarpingo in the same way for the Dua dialects. 

As will be gathered, I disagree with Dr. W. Lloyd Warner 
in his application of the name Murngin generally to the hordes of 
both moieties (Oceania, I, 251, 331 and 457 ; also American Anthrop- 
ologist, n.s. XXXII, 207; XXXIII, 172). As I have shown, the 
Murngin is purely a Yiritcha mala. All my informants are most 
emphatic that no Dua man could possibly belong to the Murngin 
group. It is but one of several Yiritcha and Dua mala, the hordes 
of which are scattered over the same area. I therefore consider 
Dr. Warner’s use of the name to be unfortunate and misleading. 

If a tribe is to be defined as a number of neighbouring hordes 
which are united by the possession of a homogeneity of language 
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and custom, then it appears that all the people of the area indicated 
belong to the one tribe, which for the time being must remain 
nameless. 

The widely separated locations of the hordes of the same mala 
present a puzzling problem. Probably migration, at least in part, 
accounts for it. An example of this is found in the Daiorrorr horde 
of the Berrkali mala, which within the lifetime of its present members 
migrated from the south of Buckingham Bay to its present location 
on the Goyder River. Possibly some evidence of migration is also 
found in the legends of the people, including the hordes along the 
northern coast and the islands adjacent thereto. In these legends 
a very large proportion of the mythological ancestors whose exploits 
they relate are represented as having lived and laboured and instituted 
the customs of the people in the neighbourhood of Caledon and Blue 
Mud Bays. In some cases these ancestors are represented as starting 
in at that point and travelling right across the country in a north- 
westerly direction to the opposite coast. These same legends, with 
local variations, are apparently found throughout the whole area, 
and the social organization and the customs of the people are of the 
one type. 


T. THEODOR WEBB 





Map of North-East Arnhem Land showing 
approximate location of aboriginal hordes. 





‘The peoples to the west of the line indicated differ from those referred to in 
both language and social organization. 








MARRIAGE AND DESCENT IN EAST ARNHEM LAND 
By A. P. ELKIN 


R. THEODOR WEBB’S article on “ Social Organization in 
East Arnhem Land ’! supplies evidence for the existence of a 

rule of descent which is very interesting and at the same time unusual 
in Australia. He states that “the moieties are determined by 
patrilineal descent, but the subsections by matrilineal descent.” 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the descent of the moieties is 
patrilineal, while the descent of the subsections, which are divided 
between the moieties, four in each, is indirect patrilineal ; but there 
is a proviso that in the case of alternate marriage, of which there is a 
regular scheme, the children belong to the subsection of the father’s 
moiety to which they would have belonged had their actual mother 
been regularly married according to the strict subsection rule. Thus, 
the father is “ thrown away ” as far as the subsection is concerned. 


Now, the subsection from which the alternate wife comes, 
belongs to the same section as the subsection of the regular wife. 


This may be put graphically as follows (the usual Oceania symbols 
are used) : 


Al - B 
A? = B? 
cq m D! 
CG = D? 


A man of subsection A? normally marries a woman of subsection 
B}, and his children belong to subsection D?. But he may marrya 
woman of the other subsection of section B, that is B? ; if he does so, 
his children belong to D! and not to D*. This is what follows if a 
woman of B? were married to a man of A?, her regular spouse, and 
bore him children. If, on the other hand, a man of A? married a 
woman of B!, his alternate wife, the children are no longer D!, but D?. 


Such is the scheme of descent for all the marriages, regular and 





1Oceania, III, 406-411. 
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alternate, between the subsections. As far as the sections are 
concerned—ignoring the two subsections into which each section 
has been divided—the normal rules of marriage and descent are 
followed, namely, (2 ~ 4 , and this was the conclusion of 
W. Lloyd Warner, who worked in the same region as Mr. Webb.? 


But Mr. Webb’s article reveals a most interesting feature of 
the subsection system in East Arnhem Land, namely, that the cycle 
of a man of any one subsection is not completed until by marriage 
and descent all eight subsections have been gone through, and until 
by descent alone all four subsections of his own moiety have been 
gone through. In the typical Australian subsection system, however, 
the cycle is completed by going through four of the subsections in 
marriage and descent, and two of the man’s own moiety in descent 
only. To put it in another way, in the East Arnhem Land system 
as described by Mr. Webb, a man and his son’s son do not belong to 
the one subsection, as is the case in the typical systems; the first 
descendant that belongs to the man’s own subsection is his son’s 
son’s son’s son. Or to use the usual symbols, in the typical system 
a man of A! marries a woman of B! and has children D?; his son, 
D?, marries a woman of C* and his children are back in A. But 
according to the table provided by Mr. Webb the cycle is: a man of 
A! marries a woman of B! and has a son D?; the latter marries a 
woman of C? and has a son A? (not A! as in the usual systems) ; he 
then marries a woman of B? and has a son D!, who marries a woman 
of C and his children belong to A!. According to this rule a man 
and his son’s son cannot marry women of the same subsection, 
except in the case of an alternate marriage, for they belong to the 
two different subsections of one section. But in the case of an 
alternate marriage A! marries a woman of B?, and his son D® marries 
a woman of C! instead of C*, and so his children belong to A!, the 
subsection of their father’s father. 








**“ Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship,” 
American Anthropologist, n.s., 33, 2, 184. 
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Using the East Arnhem Land subsection terms as well as the 
usual symbols, the system may be tabulated as follows : 


A! Ngarit Balang B!* 
{ [ ‘A? Bulain Buralang B* 
(c: Warmut 


Kaijark D 
C? Karmerung Bangardi D? 


Hue i w 


The sign = connects intermarrying pairs of subsections, and the 
arrows the subsections of mother and child. It should further be 
remembered that the subsections Ngarit, Bulain, Kaijark and 
Bangardi together form the Yiritja patrilineal moiety, while the 
Balang, Buralang, Warmut and Karmerung belong to the Dua 
moiety. The above table depicts the regular scheme of marriage 
and descent according to Mr. Webb; an alternate marriage could 
result in shortening the cycle, as already explained. 


In the descent of the subsections Webb differs from Warner, 
who gives the normal rule of marriage and descent in East Arnhem 
Land to be the typical Australian rule ; that is, in the case of regular 
marriages a man and his son’s son belong to the one subsection, while 
in alternate marriage descent depends on the mother alone. Indeed, 
Warner goes further and says that the descent of the subsections 
always depends on the mother, is matrilineal, and never bi-lineal. 
He further states that a man of either of the two subsections (say 
A! and A?), which together make up one section (A), may marry into 
either of the subsections (B! and B?), which together make up the 
other member of the intermarrying pair of sections (such as A and B).* 
Webb, however, says that the rule is for A’ to marry B!, though 
under certain circumstances he might marry B*. Now this would 
appear to be the case, for as Warner points out,‘ the marriage rule 
is with mother’s brother’s daughter, and normally speaking the 
mother’s brother’s daughter of A! belongs to B, that is, to Al’s 
regular intermarrying subsection, according to Webb’s table of 
marriage and descent. But according to Warner’s formula,’ which 
expresses the typical Australian subsection system, such as we find 





8W. Lloyd Warner, op. cit., 184-185. 
‘0p. cit., 188. 
5Op. cit., 184. 
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amongst the Northern Aranda and others, a man of East Arnhem 
Land could only marry his correct spouse, that is, his mother’s 
brother’s daughter, if he married into the alternate subsection (B?), 
unless his mother’s brother (C*) had married his “‘ alternate spouse ”’ 
(D1 instead of D?). It should be remembered that one function 
performed by the normal and usual subsection system is to put 
cross-cousins into a different subsection from certain second-cousins 
(the children of mother’s cross-cousins, efc.), and to put the latter, 
and not the former, into the subsection with which a person’s own 
subsection regularly intermarries. Thus, in the usual Australian 
systems, the cross-cousins of A! are classed in subsection B?, with 
which subsection A! does not intermarry. In other words, the 
subsection system is normally associated with the prohibition of 
cross-cousin marriage and with the rule of marriage with the daughter 
of parents’ cross-cousin, own or tribal. But the whole point about 
the East Arnhem Land system is an association of subsections with 
a rule of marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter. That 
obviously means that under a normal observance of the kinship 
marriage rule the rule of the descent of the subsections cannot be 
the same as in those tribes in which subsections are really part of 
the machinery for preventing cross-cousin marriage. Now, Mr. 
Webb’s table of the marriage and descent of the subsections just 
shows how this association of subsections and matrilineal cross- 
cousin marriage can be worked. It is done normally by a cycle 
which, as we have seen, runs through the whole eight subsections, 
and not only four of them. 

Mr. Webb’s account of the descent of the subsections must, of 
course, be carefully checked, but there does not seem to be any 
reason for doubting its accuracy. It seems to be based on first-hand 
information from the natives whom he knows well, and apparently 
it has not been affected by any attempt to make it fit any theoretical 
formula of the working of subsection systems. Moreover, the 
fact that Mr. Webb does not even mention the kinship marriage 
rule probably strengthens the value of his evidence for the bare 
working of the subsection system in his region. In other words, 
Mr. Webb’s account does not seem to have been in any way the 
result of theoretical considerations. Mr. Warner, on the other hand, 
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seems to be passing over the larger cycle of the marriage and descent 
of the subsections, and merely treating the system as one of four 
sections; indeed, he almost ignores the subsections. But the 
subsection system seems to be quite important in this area; it has 
totemic significance, it is used in daily conversation almost as much 
as the kinship terms, and it is of great value in ascertaining relation- 
ship and the associated modes of behaviour at inter-tribal gatherings. 
It is not therefore an unimportant subdivision of the four sections 
in East Arnhem Land any more than it is, say, in East Kimberley. 
Indeed, it is so important that it has been most carefully arranged 
to fit in with a rule of marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter. 
Theoretically, this has been regarded as impossible, as, of course, it 
is, if the typical rule of the marriage and descent of the subsections 
be adhered to. The aborigines of this area were not so bound by 
theory, and faced with a practical problem, they seem to have solved 
it in a most ingenious manner by doubling the normal length of the 
cycle. The anthropologist finds in this another reason for not 
underestimating the intelligence of the Australian aborigine. 


A. P. ELKIN 


A NOTE UPON A SIMILAR SYSTEM AMONG THE NANGIOMERI 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


FPURING the course of my field work in the Daly River—-Fitzmaurice River district 

of North Australia in 1932 I spent two or three weeks among the Nangiomeri 
tribe, whose true historic location is about 60 to 100 miles south-west of the white 
settlement on the Daly River, where the few remaining members of this tribe now 
live. The Nangiomeri possess a kinship system of a type closely related to that 
reported by Mr. Webb and upon which Dr. Elkin’s interpretative article is based. 
I imagined at the time of my discovery and recording of the Nangiomeri system that 
it might be purely a localized phenomenon, but its occurrence in Arnhem Land, 
many hundreds of miles away, makes this variant full of important implications for 
the general theory of Australian kinship. This note is therefore appended to Dr. 
Elkin’s article. 

The Nangiomeri have been until recently a tribe without sections, subsections, 
moieties, or any named or unnamed divisions whatever. They probably once 
possessed a form of patrilineal totemism. Their kinship system was of general Kariera 





*Op. cit. On a chart facing page 187, Warner simply uses the symbols A! ®, 
Bi *, C!2, and D!?, so that the subsection signs are valueless. 
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type, with bilateral cross-cousin marriage. Within recent years (it is impossible to 
say when) they have acquired from tribes to the south and south-west a very complex 
kinship system of subsections, with matrilineal subsectional totemism, and a new 
form of marriage—with the sister’s son’s daughter (provided this is not the child of 
one’s own daughter, who may be one wife of the sister’s son). The essential feature 
of the descent of the subsections is that the father’s father of a man A, and the son’s 
son of a man A, are in the same subsection, not as in most other Australian systems, 
the father’s father of A and A himself. Among the Nangiomeri A falls into an inter- 
mediate subsection, and the son’s son of A completes the full cycle of descent by being 
in the subsection which originally held the father’s father of A. 

The system has complexities which will be dealt with in detail in a later paper. 
It has obviously not been perfectly assimilated by the Nangiomeri. These people 
quite frankly admit they do not yet understand it. Much of the system as they 
possess it appears to be functionless, its only real use (since the local organization has 
completely broken up, and the tribal life disintegrated) being that it makes their 
occasional visits to and contacts with Fitzmaurice and Victoria River tribes very 
much more satisfactory. Other Daly River tribes are very sensitive about their 
inability to understand the Nangiomeri system, and the Nangiomeri admit to having 
felt much the same years ago before they were taught the new way by the Fitzmaurice 
and Victoria River tribes. 

It is interesting to learn from Dr. Elkin that some of the subsection terms are 
very similar or identical with terms he recorded in the Hall’s Creek district in Western 
Australia. The system as a whole has clearly spread to the Nangiomeri from that 
general direction. 


W. E. H. STANNER 








THE STRUCTURE OF THE OCEANIC LANGUAGES 
By A. CAPELL 


Historical Summary. 


_ purpose of this article is to point out as clearly as possible 

the nature of the languages spoken over the Melanesian area and 
the distinguishing marks of the various groups. It is in no sense a 
dissertation on the vexed and undecided question of Melanesian 
origins, but a purely practical aid to distinguish the various groups. 


The interrelationship of languages from Madagascar east 
through the Malay Archipelago to Easter Island has been recognized 
for more than two hundred years, but it is only gradually that the 
real nature of this interrelationship has been discovered—indeed, 
the discovery is far from complete yet, and like the hieroglyphs of 
Easter Island itself, the puzzle is far from clearly read. Amongst 
the best remembered workers in times past on this subject must be 
mentioned H. C. von der Gabelentz, Dr. Codrington and Professor 
Kern, and amongst those still living, Sidney H. Ray. References 
to the chief works of these men will be found listed in a short bibli- 
ography of the most important works on Melanesian languages at 
the end of this article. 


Malay, being the first well-known language of this family, was 
naturally made the standard of reference, and earlier writers all 
developed some form of a Malayo-Polynesian theory to classify the 
languages of the Island people. Considering the paucity of material 
available eighty to one hundred years ago, some of the theories were 
not so remarkably distant from those now held. The first real 
difficulties in classification arose when the languages of New Guinea, 
the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides came to be studied. It 
immediately became obvious that here werea large number of languages 
certainly resembling those previously known, yet too far divergent 
to be grouped with them. The theory of a single race spread over 
the Oceanic region had then to be modified, and not only the linguistic, 
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but also the physical features of the newly-studied peoples taken 
into account. At first the lighter skinned peoples now known as 
Polynesian had been studied; now there came the discovery of 
dark skinned peoples with frizzy hair, speaking a more elaborate 
type of language. It was therefore suggested that the Island peoples 
consisted of two races, the light Malayo-Polynesian, and the dark 
Negrito peoples, at first called Papuans. As yet practically nothing 
was known of the languages of these Papuans except that while they 
diverged widely from the Malayo-Polynesian both in grammar and 
vocabulary they still had a distinct element in common with this 
family and with each other. The result was a theory that the 
Papuans represented the aboriginal inhabitants of Oceania, overlaid 
and in places supplanted by the lighter, taller race. 

As the languages of the darker peoples came to be better known 
it was seen that they exhibited much less agreement among them- 
selves than those of the Malayo-Polynesian family. In the latter, 
languages separated by hundreds of miles agreed with each other 
better than languages of the other type spoken in close proximity 
to each other. In 1861 H. C. von der Gabelentz distinguished the 
Melanesian and Polynesian languages, but included both in the 
Malay family. Between that date and the appearance of R. H. 
Codrington’s ‘‘ Melanesian Languages’’ in 1885 more detailed 
knowledge of New Guinea complicated the situation. Kern sought 
to stress the agreement, for instance, of the Numfor language of 
Dutch New Guinea, with the Malayo-Polynesian ; Friedrich Miiller 
stressed its ‘‘ Papuan”’ element. Codrington, however, went still 
farther afield, and compared not only the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages with those of Melanesia, but also paid attention to the 
Micronesian languages spoken in the scattered islets north of the 
equator. 

The closing decade of the nineteenth century and the opening 
decade of the twentieth saw still further increased knowledge of New 
Guinea. The result of this knowledge was the discovery of languages 
that not merely diverged from the normal type of Malayo-Polynesian, 
but did not even resemble them, either in grammar or vocabulary. 
By 1894 S. H. Ray had established two types of language in New 


Guinea, one Melanesian, the other what he called “‘ Papuan.” The 
E 
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choice of terms here is unfortunate, and it is confusing to students to 
have to recognize that ‘“‘ Papuan” languages are spoken in the 
Solomon Islands and in New Britain as well as in Papua. At the 
time the name was chosen, however, this wider occurrence of non- 
Melanesian languages was still unknown. The first full illustration 
of the differences in the two groups was made by Ray in the Report 
of the Cambridge Expedition to the Torres Straits, in 1907. Since 
then our knowledge has grown apace, and is still growing. In 
present-day works on island linguistics, ‘‘ Papuan’ simply means 
“‘non-Melanesian ’’ and carries no local connotation whatsoever. 
There is still an enormous amount of work to be done in this field. 
Every opportunity should be taken by anthropologists doing field 
work to add to our knowledge of the linguistics of the region they are 
studying. This naturally involves some little training in phonetics 
and the hearing of foreign sounds, as well as an elementary knowledge 
of the type of language to be expected in the given region—but it 
is worth while. 


The Grammar of Island Languages. 


What is a Melanesian language? JRay’s definition! is: ‘“ Those 
languages spoken in the islands of the western Pacific Ocean from 
New Caledonia to the Bismarck Archipelago and Admiralty Groups 
and on the north and south coasts of eastern New Guinea which show 
a definite connection in vocabulary and grammar with the languages 
of the Indonesian archipelago and Polynesia. The view regards the 
Melanesian languages as a branch of the Austronesian Family of 
Speech.”’ 


Such a definition does indeed describe the region occupied by 
Melanesian languages, but does nothing to describe their structure. 
Our next task is therefore to set out those points of grammar in 
which Melanesian and “ Papuan” languages agree and those in 
which they disagree, and to note passim the Indonesian and Poly- 
nesian forms. It must, however, be borne in mind that our European 
categories of grammar cannot be applied just as they stand to Island 
languages. There is always more or less divergence from our scheme. 





1Festschrift Meinhof, 1926, pp. 377-385. 
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The language of Achin and Uripiv, Malekula, New Hebrides, for 
instance, seems to distinguish only time-words and name-words : 
our adjectives, adverbs, numerals and even some prepositions are 
conjugable by the same process as verbs. In such as sentence as 
‘‘ The bad man saw three women in the house,” “ bad ”’ and “‘ three ”’ 
will go in the plural of the past tense, just as “saw” does. If, 
then, we take the general features of each of our parts of speech in 
succession, we must remember that this is just an accommodation 
for ourselves, and has no counterpart in the native mind. 

The best method of showing the contrast between Melanesian 
and Papuan is to take a typical sentence as model and observe 
its treatment in each. Take the sentence “ Your father is seated 
under a large tree in the middle of the garden.”’ In a Papuan 
language such as the Kai or Kate of Northern New Guinea, this 
would assume the form ‘‘ You-of father large tree-under garden-of 
middle-in is-seated.” In addition, in many Papuan languages 
“father ”’ will require a case ending to show that he is the subject of 
the sentence, just as happens also in some Australian languages. 
In others the verb will not require to go at the end of the sentence. 
An important point to notice is that “ Papuan ”’ languages have no 
agreement among themselves in anything more than general structure. 

Turn the same sentence into a Melanesian language, and the 
result is something like this: ‘‘ Father-your he is-seated under 
(a) tree (it) large in its middle the garden,’ or “ in garden its middle,”’ 
for even Melanesian languages do not present a perfectly uniform 
pattern. But the chief differences can be here observed: the 
Papuan languages are marked by a tendency to a word-order 
resembling that of Latin and Greek, and above all by the substitution 
of postposition for preposition. The Melanesian has a system of 
suffixed pronouns lacking in Papuan languages, at least as a rule. 

So much for the general structure of each group. Be it noted 
in passing that the Polynesian languages look much more English 
in general arrangement, but favour the placing of the verb first in 
the sentence, and do not possess suffixed pronouns to any large 
extent. We now proceed to take each part of speech separately. 

(1) The Noun. The noun in Melanesian languages is invariable 
for gender, number and case. Case relationships are indicated, as 


3 
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in English, by prepositions. In Papuan languages nouns may vary 
for all three, though gender is generally disregarded. Thus in the 
Kai or Kate? language we have: 

Casus indifferens have’, sea. 


Nom. agentis have’-tst, the sea. 

Genitive have’-te, of the sea. 

Instrumental have’-tsi (do something), with the sea. 
Comitative have’-he’, in-company-with the sea. 
Caritative have’-tamile’, without the sea, 


and others. It might be easier to treat all these case-endings as 
really postpositions, but the main point to notice is that Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages have nothing parallel with this. Kate 
can show dual and plural numbers also by suffix where necessary to 
make the meaning perfectly clear; Melanesian languages have to 
rely on pronouns, efc., or even the context. Some, like Fijian, do 
possess a prefix to show the reciprocal plural, 1.e., groups of things or 
people who stand in mutual relationships to each other, as father 
and son, etc. Some Papuan languages possess grammatical gender 
just as do the classical languages or modern French and German. 
Such a one is Bilua, of Vella Lavella, Central Solomons. This is 
never the case in Melanesia. 


Methods of indicating possession are important to be observed. 
‘“‘ The man’s son,”’ in a purely Papuan language becomes “ man-of 
son,” sometimes “‘man him-of son,” 17.e., “man his son.” In 
Melanesia several types of genitive construction exist. Sometimes 
we find, ¢.g., ‘‘ the man his son,” at other times “‘ his son the man,” 
and again at other times “son of man.” All these have their 
analogues in Indonesia. As we follow them out in Polynesia we 
find a twofold form of the preposition of, which will require to be 
mentioned and explained in its right place; the “the son of the 
man”’ is the typically Polynesian arrangement. In some mixed 
languages, such as Wedau, on the north-east coast of Papua, we 
find ‘‘ man son-his’”’ as the normal order. 





*The a in the word have’ is marked by the missionaries by a circumflex, indicating 
a sound approaching that of English “ not ”’ ; the glottal stop at the end of the word 
is spelt c. The particular example is taken from Pilhofer’s “‘ Formenlehre der 
Kate-Sprache (Neu Guinea), Zeit. fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, XVII, 1926-7. 
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Some Papuan languages have a complicated system of noun 
classification. Thus the Nasioi of South Bougainville, Solomon 
Islands, divides its nouns into twenty classes, and the endings of the 
numerals, efc., are varied to agree with these. This classification 
seems to have been much commoner in ancient times than it is now, 
for many languages, even in the Melanesian area, have numerals 
which vary according to the class of noun, e.g., in Manus, some forty 
different sets of numerals have been listed, each with its specific 
application to certain nouns only. So akou, ten, applies to fish ; 
taakou, ten, applies to taro. A similar richness of numeral classifica- 
tion is found in Nauru and parts of Micronesia, though not here 
associated with noun-classification. 

(2) The Article. As a word defining the noun in a definite or 
indefinite direction, Papuan languages possess no article, in this again 
recalling Latin. Melanesian languages do possess articles, generally 
of more than one sort, but not corresponding to definite and indefinite. 
This distinction is not made. Thus in Mota, Banks Island, “o 
tanun’’ is “‘a man” or “the man.” The article simply serves to 
mark a word as the name of something. Commonly, however, 
Melanesian languages possess a “ personal”’ article, showing that a 
person is referred to. Thus in Mota, o kpwat is ‘“‘ a stone,” 7 kpwat 
is “Mr. Stone,” 1v0 kpwat, “ Mrs. Stone.” In New Britain, To 
precedes the names of males, Ja those of females. The personal 
article is not a Papuan phenomenon, as a rule, but it does occur 
widely in Indonesia, and many Melanesian languages preserve the 
Indonesian prefix as an element in their pronouns. The commonest 
personal articles in Melanesia are a and 7, while the commonest article 
for non-personal nouns is xa. 

Occasionally one comes across in Melanesia a type of article 
that is common in Indonesia, that is the ligative article. It is a 
syllable, generally ng or ang joining adjective and noun. Thus, the 
Bikol (Philippines) Bible has a hybrid Spanish and Bikol title, 
maya santo-g kasuratan, the sacred writings, where the Spanish word 
santo has the Bikol ligative article suffixed to it. In Melanesia this 
is rare, but is found, for example, in Malekula, where the word 
becomes ya. In Papuan languages such a usage is very rare; the 
actual Indonesian form does not, of course, occur, but Bilua has a 
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particle between adjective and noun, varying according to a 
masculine-feminine system of grammatical gender. 

(3) Adjective. The adjective is not an important word in the 
Oceanic languages. In many Melanesian tongues it is simply a verb, 
and takes the verbal sign in front of it, but, curiously enough, does 
not, except in Malekula, vary for tense. In Mota “a big man ”’ is 
o tanun we liwoa, which may also mean “ a man is big,”’ or “a man 
who is big.”” Thus, “ a big man is seated in the middle of the garden ” 
is o tanum we liwoa we toga alo vatitne utag, both adjective and verb 
having the same particle, we, the sign of the present tense. The 
Australian phenomenon of varying the adjective according to the 
person of the subject is not found in either group of Oceanic languages. 

Anything approaching comparison of adjectives is very rare. 
As a general principle either two positive statements are put side by 
side, or such an expression as “ good from a thing ”’ is used, or special 
verbal constructions. This holds generally good of both groups. 

(4) Pronouns. Amid much that is common to both Melanesian 
and Papuan languages, one important disagreement stands out. The 
Melanesian pronouns throughout the whole area are remarkably 
homogeneous, and the root forms are the same in Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia and Micronesia. This homogeneity is completely lacking 
in Papuan languages,* even those closest to each other. 

In general both groups distinguish singular, dual and plural ; 
some Melanesian languages distinguish a trial number also, but 
in most cases some form of the numerals for ‘‘ two”’ and “ three ” 
is usually distinguishable in the pronouns. In Polynesian languages 
the plural has been entirely supplanted by what is in point of forma 
trial, thus, Maori koutou, you (pl.) contains the numeral foru, three. 

Another important feature of Melanesian languages is the 
distinction between the inclusive form of the first person plural and 
the exclusive, 7.e., a form which includes the person spoken to, and 
one which excludes him. Thus, Fijian nda lako, let us go, means 
that both speaker and all the persons addressed are to go ; me keimami 





*See, for example, Ray, ‘ The Languages of the Central Division of Papua,” 
Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., LIX, pp. 74-77, and “ The Languages of the Western 
Division of Papua,” ibid., LIII, pp. 337-339. General notes will be found in an 
article on the ‘‘ Structure of Papuan Languages,” tbid., 1911. 
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lako means that only the speaker and his companions go, not the 
people addressed. Very few Papuan languages make this distinction. 

In the objective case many Papuan languages, like the languages 
of America, incorporate the pronoun into the verb. Thus, Kate, 
napo-niymu, they will kill us (ndpo, first plural prefix, future tense). 
Melanesian languages have shorter forms of the nominative pronouns 
which follow the verb just as in English. 

The possessive adjectives in Papuan languages are formed by 
the addition of the genitive suffix to the pronoun, at least as a general 
principle. Thus they become me-of, you-of, etc. Some few have 
special forms for the possessive. In Melanesia, suffixed pronouns are 
used to indicate possession with parts of the body, parts of any whole, 
and usually with terms of relationship. Other nouns require the 
use of a possessive noun, to which the suffix is added, before them. 
Codrington, taking Mota as his standard, distinguished four main 
types of possessive noun, as follows : 

1. General possession, Mota no-k, my; Fiji no-ggu. 

2. Close possession, Mota ga-k, my. 

3. Food, things to be eaten, Mota ga-k ; Fiji ke-ygu, my. 
4. Drink, Mota ma-k; Fiji me-ggu, my. 

There are frequently others, even in Mota, where mwo-k indicates 
“a thing of my doing.” In Micronesia this specialization of 
possessives is carried practically to a fine art. Even in the south, 
in the Iai of Uvea, Loyalty Islands, twelve different types of possessive 
nouns are in use. In Polynesia the genitive preposition is used 
as the basis of the possessive, as we shall see later. A few Polynesian 
words show a sort of “ petrified ’”’ suffixed pronoun, but it is most 
rare for it to be felt as a possessive at all in these languages. 

(5) Verbs. It is in the verb that the great difference between 
Papuan and Melanesian comes out. The Papuan verb is generally 
extremely complicated. It may vary for person and number through 
a bewildering series of tenses and moods, it may incorporate the 
objective and even the dative pronoun, and it may undergo phonetic 
changes in the process. The Melanesian verb is relatively simple. 
Tense is frequently only very indefinitely noted, and may depend 
entirely on adverbs. The simpler Melanesian system resembles 
what we should have in English if we said “ I come,” “ I did come,” 
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“IT shall come,” ‘ I have come,” efc., but dropped “I came.” In 
Mota, for instance, we get na we ilo, I see; na me tlo, I saw; na te 
tlo, I shall see; na kpwe ilo, should I see, etc.—entirely a matter 
of putting particles befote an invariable verb. This system may be 
complicated in several ways: (1) The particle and the pronoun may 
coalesce, e.g., Raga, na-m dogo, I sit; go-m dogo, you sit. (2) The 
vowel of the particle may vary for person, ¢.g., Florida, Solomon 
Islands, nau tu mbosa, I speak ; 1goe to mbosa, youspeak. In this case 
the nominative pronoun is usually omitted. 


The Melanesian languages have a system of suffixes which direct 
the action of the verb on some particular object, or in some particular 
way. These are not common in Papuan languages. There is also 
a four-fold system of prefixes to verbs in most Melanesian languages, 
a causative prefix, some form of Indonesian pa or paka ; a reciprocal 
prefix, some form of var or vet, a prefix of condition or stative prefix 
ma, and a prefix of spontaneity, indicating that the action took 
place of its own accord, tava. In Papuan languages these often 
have no representatives, and even in some Melanesian languages 
one or more may be absent. There is, of course, no regular distinc- 
tion of voice anywhere in Oceania, though there is in Indonesia. 


(6) Prepositions. We have already seen that an outstanding 
distinction between Melanesian and Papuan is the use of prepositions 
in the one, and postpositions in the other. Thus “in our eyes,’’ is 
in the Papuan Bilua anime-vo vilu kast, us-of eye in, but in the 
Melanesian Bugotu, of Ysabel Island, kort mata-nda, in eye-our. 
The connotation of the individual prepositions is, of course, not 
always exactly that of the English which is used to translate it ; 
some of them have very idiomatic uses that the white man finds 
difficult. One example is that of the locative. In Fijian “ in Suva” 
is ‘“‘e Suva”’ if the speaker is there, “‘ mai Suva’ if the speaker is 
somewhere else. According to the dictionary, mai=—from, and this 
is also true. The Melanesian, if asked the name of a place, will 
give it in the locative. Thus the name of Pentecost Island, in the 
New Hebrides, was at first obtained as ‘“‘ Arag”’ or “‘ Araga’’; but 
the first vowel is the locative, and ‘‘ Araga’”’ means “ at Raga.”’ 
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We have mentioned an important point regarding the genitive 
preposition in the Polynesian languages. This is a distinction of 
active and passive ownership. Thus in Maori a=of, when referring 
to “transitive actions, movable property, instruments, works 
accomplished or in progress, food, husband, wife, children, slaves, 
etc.””; o=of, when referring to “intransitive actions, parts of 
anything, names, qualities, peculiarities, feelings, houses, lands, 
inhabitants, water for drinking, medicine, clothes, parents, brothers, 
sisters, superiors and derivative nouns ’’*—a system very difficult 
for the foreigner to learn to use automatically. The grouping of 
relationships is interesting. Husband, wife, efc., are partially under 
one’s control, and therefore the “‘ transitive ’’ preposition applies to 
them ; superior relatives are not, and therefore the “ intransitive ” 
preposition applies to them. This system is extended to the Poly- 
nesian possessive, which is usually made up of the article, one of the 
two prepositions a or 0, according to need, and the suffixed pronoun. 
Thus in Futuna, New Hebrides, tt-a-ku, ti-o-ku, my ; ti-a-na, ti-o-na, 
his, etc. 

Prepositions in Melanesia are of three types: (1) simple words, 
such as the locative a; (2) nouns used as prepositions ; (3) verbs 
used as prepositions. In some cases the word is obviously a com- 
pound. These groupings are not so clear in Papuan languages, 
where it is probably true that the postpositions had their origin im 
adverbs, as seems to have been the origin of the Indo-European 
case-endings. 


(7) Numerals. The most characteristic feature of the Papuan 
numerals is their scarceness. As in Australia, so in many Papuan 
areas, numeration stops at two or three. Words indicating higher 
numerals have to be compounded, and the missionary has generally 
found it much simpler to teach the English numbers. In Melanesia 
counting is extended to thousands, and even higher in some parts ; 
the numerals, from Madagascar, through Indonesia to the New 
Hebrides, are practically identical, and are the same roots used in 





4W. L. Williams, “ Lessons in Maori,” p. 21. 
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Polynesia and Micronesia. Systems of counting, however, vary. 
Codrington divides them as follows® : 


(1) Pure quinary notation. No word for ten, but “ two fives,” 
or “ five five.” Southern New Hebrides except Aneityum. 

(2) Imperfect decimal notation. A word for ten, but the 
numbers from six to nine are formed by adding to five the words 
for one, two, three, either disguised by compounding and phonetic 
change, or else kept distinct. These systems prevail in the Northern 
New Hebrides, south-eastern Papua and the Mandated Territory. 

(3) Vigesimal notation. Five fingers twice over, and five toes 
twice over here form a “ man,” 7.e., twenty. Counting then goes on 
to the next man. Thus in Dobu, south-eastern Papua, 609 is “‘ three 
men one hand four.’’ Apart from this region the system is limited 
to the Loyalty Islands and Aneityum. 

(4) Decimal notation, covering the rest of island groups. There 
are independent numerals from one to ten, and these, which are 
almost all Indonesian, are remarkably uniform. Those of Fiji are 
suitable as an example: xdua, rua, tolu, va, lima, ono, vitu, walu, 
thiwa, tint (though “ ten ”’ is usually sagavulu). 

The similarities and differences of the Melanesian and Papuan 
languages may now be summarized as follows: 

(1) Melanesian languages show an essential similarity in grammar 
and a certain small but well-defined portion of their vocabularies, 
and these have Indonesian affinities. Papuan languages show no 
such resemblance either—except within narrow limits—amongst 
themselves or to the Melanesian. 


(2) The syntax of Melanesian languages resembles that of 
English ; the syntax of Papuan languages that of Latin or German. 

(3) The Melanesian noun is invariable ; the Papuan noun may 
very for case and number. 

(4) In Melanesia gender is natural only ; in Papuan languages 
it may be grammatical, nouns being either masculine or feminine. 


(5) Papuan languages do not usually possess articles ; Melanesian 
languages may possess several different types. 





5R. H. Codrington, “ Melanesian Languages,’ Chapter V, p. 220. 
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(6) Regarding pronouns, the Melanesian languages are extra- 
ordinarily homogeneous ; Papuan languages are not. 


(7) Papuan languages often show incorporation of nominative, 
objective and dative pronouns; the Melanesian expresses them 
separately. 


(8) Papuan languages form their possessives with the genitive 
of the pronoun; Melanesian languages possess special possessive 
nouns to which suffixed pronouns are added. Some nouns take the 
suffixes directly. 


(9) The Papuan verb may be indefinitely complicated; the 
Melanesian is simple in form and usage. 

(10) Melanesian languages use prepositions ; Papuan languages 
more usually postpositions. 

(rz) Numeration is very poorly developed amongst Papuan 
peoples ; in Melanesian languages it is as fully developed as with us. 


Vocabulary and Distribution. 


Papuan languages mostly occur in New Guinea (Papua, 
Mandated Territory, and Dutch New Guinea), New Britain and the 
Northern Solomons, and it is just in these areas that our knowledge 
is most fragmentary. The island of Halmahera or Gilolo, in Indo- 
nesia, is the only Papuan area there. The remarkable uniformity 
of Polynesia® is broken to a noteworthy extent only by the occurrence 
of a strange element in the speech of Paumotu, Low Archipelago. 

The following table of distribution will give a fair idea of the 
various groups of languages to be met with in the Pacific. 

Group 1.—Indonesian. 

A. Philippine languages. 
Languages of the Philippine, Ladrone and Marianne 
Islands, Sulu, Sangir, Northern Celebes, Central 
Celebes. Probably Malagasy is best grouped with 


these, all being marked by an exceedingly complicated 
verbal system. 





*This uniformity is not so great as used to be believed. Anthropologists have 
made it abundantly clear that the so-called Polynesian race is really highly composite. 
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B. Javanese languages. 
Malay and Javanese proper, and the islands east of 
Java as far as Timor (shading, however, into C), and 
westwards, including Sumatra, Nias, Enggano, Simalur. 
The verbal system is somewhat simpler. 

C. Eastern languages. 
Islands east of Timor: Ceram, Kei, Aru Islands, eéc. 
These are grammatically much simpler than those of 
the western groups, but possess a larger non-Indonesian 
element. 

Group 2.—Papuan. 
The languages of Halmahera, most of the interior and 
much of the coast of New Guinea, with other non- 
Melanesian languages in New Britain and the northern 
and central Solomons. These are not interrelated, 
though all grouped as ‘“ Papuan.” 
Group 3.—Melanesian. 

A. North-western sub-group. 
(i) Insular: Languages of the Bismarck Archipelago ; 
(ii) mainland: Languages of the north coast of New 
Guinea ; (iii) southern: Languages of Papua proper 
(British New Guinea). 

B. Solomon Islands sub-group. 
(i) Northern: Buka and Bougainville, with Mono, 
Roviana (New Georgia) and Choiseul; (ii) Mwala: 
Island of Malaita, with Marau Sound on Guadalcanar ; 
(ii) Guadaleanar; (iv) Southern: San Cristoval, 
Santa Catarina, Santa Anna. 

C. Santa Cruz sub-group. 
Languages of Santa Cruz, Utupua, and Vanikolo. 
There are, however, Polynesian languages on the 
Reef Islands. 

D. New Hebrides sub-group. 
(i) Northern: Torres and Banks Islands, Santo, 
Maewo, Omba and Raga; (ii) Central: Malekula 
southwards to Efate; (iii) Southern: Eromanga, 
Tanna, Aneityum. The language of Futuna and 
Aniwa is largely Polynesian. 
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E. South-western sub-group. 
Languages of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, 
but these do not really form a group among themselves, 
and several are “ freak ’”’ languages. 

F. Fiji sub-group. 
Dialects of Fiji, exhibiting considerable variation. 
Polynesian influence in the East (Lau dialect). 

Group 4.—Polynesian. 

Most of the islands east of the New Hebrides, with 
Maori and Hawaiian ; but there are a large number of 
isolated Polynesian languages in the Melanesian area 
such as Ontong Java, Sikayana, Tauu, Aniwa, efc. 

Group 5.—Micronesian. 

Islands north of the Equator, 1.e., Marshall Islands, 
Caroline Islands, Gilbert Islands. There are just a few 
small Polynesian settlements, and Gilbertese is consider- 
ably different from the other Micronesian languages, 
suggesting Polynesian contact there. 

There is no question about a genetic relationship all over the 
Pacific of Melanesian, Polynesian and Micronesian languages. 
Neither is there any real doubt that the ‘‘ Papuan ”’ races represent 
the aboriginal populations of the islands, and we have to imagine 
wave after wave of migration from the west, making impact on these 
“ Papuan ”’ populations and modifying their languages and customs 
in different ways and in different places. Some of these waves 
certainly began from Idonesia, and different parts of the Pacific 
have been moulded by peoples from different parts of Indonesia. 
But the original stream of migration ultimately came from still 
farther west. Reference should be made to a paper by A. C. Haddon 
in the Report of the 1923 Pan-Pacific Congress on the Migrations of 
Peoples in the South-West Pacific.’ 

His results may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Melanesia generally: We must presuppose (a) a narrow- 
headed people, with wavy hair, and moderately narrow nose, the 





7A. C. Haddon, “ Migrations of Peoples in the South West Pacific,” Proceedings 
of the Pan-Pacific Science Congress (Australia), 1923, Vol. I, p. 220. 
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general Indonesian type; (0) a later immigration of broad-headed 
people, the Malays. Group (a) were seafarers, who travelled far 
and wide, and made that mixture with the aboriginals of Melanesia 
which has produced the modern Melanesian tribes; (c) a third 
migration was that called by Rivers the “ Kava people.” These 
spoke languages of the same nature as group (a), and they consist 
of two types : (i) the Polynesians properly so-called, who, he suggests, 
may belong ultimately to the Caucasian race, and (ii) an element of 
a strongly Mongoloid type, with a definitely negro infusion. Lastly, 
(d) the Betel-nut People, who reached no farther east than Santa 
Cruz. 

(2) New Guinea requires somewhat different treatment. Indo- 
nesian influence is strong in the north-west. The Motu people are 
very different from the other inhabitants of the south-east, known as 
the Massim. One great migration has apparently travelled up the 
Sepik River and moved southwards, thence towards the Papuan 
Gulf and the Fly River. The influence of the Kava people and a 
migration known as the cuirass wearers (also noticeable, e.g., in the 
Gilbert Islands) can be discerned. 

What, now, is the common element in grammar and vocabulary 
that allows such theories to be built up? The evidence is, of course, 
largely anthropological, but there are also certain linguistic data. 
Firstly, the general structure of Melanesian grammar is fairly uniform 
from New Guinea to Fiji, and is very similar to that of the Polynesian 
languages. Many of the same grammatical elements appear in 
each, and in Indonesia. Others are common to many areas of 
Melanesia, but do not seem to reach back to Indonesia, and the origin 
of these is as yet an unsolved problem. In regard to vocabulary, 
the matter is less simple. If we regard the original linguistic 
condition of Oceania as that of many practically unrelated tongues 
spoken by tribes having very little contact with each other, then it 
becomes obvious that the present common element must have been 
introduced and superimposed. But when all is said and done, this 
common element is remarkably small. Ray, in ‘“ Melanesian 
Island Languages,” p. 596, lists seventy words as being the com- 
monest throughout Melanesia, which can be traced back to Indonesia. 
The addition of others very common but not clearly Indonesian 
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might bring the list up to a hundred or so. This is a very small 
percentage of the total vocabulary of any native speech, but all the 
remainder seems still to be ‘ aboriginal.’”” The Indonesian has 
simply impinged on the original, different words being taken in 
different places, and a certain number almost everywhere. The 
Indonesian element in Melanesia, also, is definitely ‘“‘ pidgin,”’ 1.¢., 
constructions, grammatical elements, efc., have frequently been 
taken over with very little regard for their original meaning. 
Here and there in the islands one comes across “ freak ” 
languages, such as that of Aniwa and Futuna in the New Hebrides, 
whose vocabulary and grammar are both largely Polynesian, but 
still contain elements, such as the complication of verbal forms, 
that are distinctly Papuan. The languages of the Loyalty Islands 
and New Caledonia form another such group. Rotuman is about 
equally Polynesian, Melanesian and Papuan, and Codrington and 
Kern came to opposite conclusions regarding its classification. 
We still need an immense amount of additional information 
before any clear theories can be built up. Every dialect is worth 
recording and studying, and if field workers would undertake just a 
little phonetic training, and a little further study of the subjects 
suggested in this paper, they would be in a position not only to learn 
better the speech of those whom they are studying at a given moment, 
but also to bring back linguistic information that would be of real 
value to correlate with material already to hand. It is to be hoped 
that facilities for such studies may be provided in Australia before 
long. 
The following short bibliography contains the names of works of 
outstanding importance on the Oceanic languages, but the bulk 
of the literature, of course, consists of articles scattered over the 
scientific journals of the world. 
H. C. von der Gabelentz: ‘‘ Die Melanesischen Sprachen,” 
Leipzig, 1861 (Pt. 1) and 1873 (Pt. 2). 

R. H. Codrington: ‘‘ The Melanesian Languages,’’ Oxford, 1885. 

S. H. Ray: “ The Melanesian Island Languages,’ Cambridge, 
1926 (does not touch northern Melanesia). 

C. O. Blagden: “‘ An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics,” 
London, 1916. 
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W.H. R. Rivers: ‘‘ History of Melanesian Society,’’ Cambridge, 
1914 (but see also criticisms of Rivers’ linguistic theories 
in Fox, ‘‘ Threshold of the Pacific,’’ 1924). 

Q. Friederici: ‘‘ Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer Amtlichen 
Forschungsreise,” Berlin, 1912 and 1913. 

C. E. Fox: “ An Introduction to the Study of the Oceanic 
Languages.” 


A. CAPELL 























TOTEMISM IN NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
(The Kimberley Division) 


PART II 
By A. P. ELKIN 


THE TRIBES OF DAMPIER LAND 


[ares LAND is a peninsula, roughly triangular in shape, 

on a southern base about one hundred miles long extending 
from Broome on the west to the vicinity of Derby on the east, and 
with its apex at Swan Point, just about one hundred miles north of 
the base. It consists of a comparatively well-watered coastal strip 
and of a drier inland region, known as the Pindan, which is in some 
parts about forty miles or more in breadth. Along the coast there 
are springs, and water can also be obtained by digging wells, many of 
which had been made by the natives. In the Pindan, however, 
surface water can only be obtained in a few isolated spots, and none 
by ordinary well-sinking. Artesian water, obtainable by boring 
to depths of at least one hundred, and generally two hundred, 
feet, was not available for the natives. Of course, water is plentiful 
enough during the wet season, which lasts from about November 
until April, but the rainfall varies much, and occasionally drops 
eighteen inches below the average of twenty-six. I experienced a 
dry “ wet” season in this region in 1927-1928. This absence of 
permanent water, together with the rather barren and sandy nature 
of much of the inland, means that only a sparse population can regu- 
larly live there. On the other hand, the long coastal strip of the 
peninsula, with its many inlets, its good water-supply, and the 
additional source of food provided by the sea with its fish, crustaceans, 
shell-fish, dugong and turtles to augment the fruits, animals, reptiles 
and birds which are obtained along the coast and also in some cases 
in the inland, is capable of carrying a fairly thick native population. 
My own estimate of what this was at the time of first white settle- 


ment is about 1,500. It is based on the genealogies and the hordes 
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which I was able to record, and implies that over the whole peninsula 
and the islands of the Buccaneer Archipelago on its north, the 
population averaged one person to about four or five square miles. 
This somewhat dense population for an aboriginal food-gathering 
people appears all the thicker when we realize that almost all the 
horde-countries are (or were) situated along the coast. Of twenty- 
eight Nyul-Nyul and forty-two Bardi ‘“ countries” or bor which I 
was able to locate on the map, only four or five are over ten miles 
from thesea. Thus each bor is only a few square miles in area, though 
I do not know how far it may extend back into the Pindan. Generally 
speaking, each horde occupies a narrow strip of country with a sea- 
frontage. Probably groups of hordes hunt and gather food together 
over certain portions of the Pindan. It is, however, a little late to 
get definite information on this matter, for the natives have tended 
during the past fifty years to group themselves around the missions 
and settlements in different centres on the peninsula, such as Barred 
Creek, Beagle Bay, Pender Bay, Lombardina, Bulgin, Sunday 
Island and two or three places on the King Sound side.! 

The tribes of Dampier Land are the Djukan in the neighbourhood 
of Broome ; the Ngormbal centring on Barred Creek ; the Djabera- 
Djaber around Carnot Bay; the Nyul-Nyul from Beagle Bay to 
near Pender Bay on the west and across the peninsula to King 
Sound, where its northern and southern points are respectively 
Murdeh Point and the swamp at the mouth of the Fraser river ; 
the Bardi in the northern corner of the peninsula above the Nyul- 
Nyul; and the Djaui on the inhabitable islands at the mouth of 
King Sound. For all practicable purposes the Djaui seem, nowadays 





1Fr. Bischofs, Superior of the Roman Catholic Mission at Beagle Bay in the 
early years of this century, gives only one camping place (he uses the term bor) 
each for the Djukan, Ngormbal and Djabera-Djaber, two each for the Nyul-Nyul 
(including the border-horde at Pender Bay, which he calls the Madjawatan) and the 
Bad. But there must have been more. There were certainly more bor in the sense 
of horde-countries. (P. Jos. Bischofs, Die Niol-Niol, ein Eingeborenenstamm in 
Nord-west Australien, Anthropos, iii, 1908, 33.) With regard to the density of the 
population, Lieut. Stokes writes during his survey of the coast some forty years 
before white settlement, that ‘‘ the coast seems pretty thickly populated between 
Roebuck and Beagle Bays, as the smoke from native fires was constantly to be seen, 
but in all cases these signs of human existence were confined to the neighbourhood 
of the sea.’’ He alsosaw numerous natives. (J. Lort Stokes, Discoveries in Australia 


(1837-1843), Vol. I, 93, 98.) 
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at least, to be identical with the Bardi. Many of the natives on 
Sunday Island, the only island now regularly inhabited, are Bardi 
from the mainland. The Djukan and Ngormbal are almost extinct, 
and the Djabera-Djaber in much the same state. The Nyul-Nyul 
and Bardi have been reduced to about thirty or forty per cent. of 
their former numbers, but the latter do preserve still some aspects of 
their own culture, especially initiation, the bull-roarer sentiments 
and customs, and marriage laws. Aboriginal culture is almost 
extinct amongst the other tribes. 


Local Organization. 


According to my informants amongst all these tribes, the local 
organization is of the usual Australian type. Each tribe is divided 
into a number of patrilineal hordes, each of which occupies a definite 
subdivision of the tribal territory, called bor, the term for camp, 
and has its headman and “second man.” Hunting rights and rules 
of trespass apply here as elsewhere. A person is free or not of any 
particular bor according to his kinship relationship to its members. 
Further, the local organization plays an important part in the 
arrangement of marriages: a wife’s mother is always sought from 
a distant bor.? 

The local organization is associated with the belief in pre- 
existence of spirits. Spirit-children, nagarlala, sometimes referred 
to as rat, invisible, live in definite centres such as waterholes, springs, 
trees and rocks on the land and in the sea. The medicine-men are 
said to know, through dreams, the whereabouts of these places 
which are, of course, vat. The entry of a spirit-child into its mother’s 
womb is always associated with a dream in which the father sees or 
“finds”’ it. Further, according to Nyul-Nyul informants, the 
spirit-child tells the father what its name is to be. It also tells the 





*The Djukan, Ngormbal, Djabera-Djaber and Nyul-Nyul tribes possess the 
same section system, with the same names of the sections, as the Karadjeri and Yauor 
tribes. The Bardi has neither sections nor moieties. But all have kinship systems 
of the Aranda type, reckoning descent through four lines, and prohibiting marriage 
with cross-cousins. Indeed, they seldom countenance marriage with own second 
cousins. The absence of sections in the Bardi tribe is associated with the unusual 
classification of mother’s mother’s brother’s son with mother’s brother. Vide 
A. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, North-Western Australia, 
Oceania, II, 3, 307-312. 
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man that he is to be its father, and asks him where his wife is. Having 
given the information to the spirit-child, he may then take it in his 
hand and put it down near his wife, or on her navel. It will enter 
her womb, though not necessarily at once. At the time of the 
quickening, the woman tells her husband that a child has entered 
her womb. He then remembers “ finding ”’ the child in the dream. 


The tribes of Dampier Land also believe in reincarnation. Some 
babies, at least, are believed to be the dead reincarnated. Such a 
spirit-child comes to the father in a dream just as the nagarlala do, 
explaining that it wants to be born again, this time as his child, and 
giving the name it previously bore. The father then washes the 
spirit-child and leaves it in fresh water for three days, after which he 
puts it near, or sends it to, his wife. It enters her just asa nagarlala 
would do. The washing is reserved for spirits which are being 
reincarnated. During the period between incarnations, the spirit 
sojourns at one of the spirit-centres. Some spirits, however, are not 
reincarnated ; they are said to go to Loman, from whence there is 
no return. 


The discussion of “ spirit-children’’ beliefs leads on to the 
problem of totemism in Dampier Land, to which we may now turn, 
but first noticing that these tribes believe in the existence of local 
spirit-centres in which pre-existent spirits, and spirits to be reincar- 
nated, sojourn, and to which they may return, that is, if reincarnation 
is to be their lot. This means that a person belongs to his father’s 
horde because his father “‘ found’ him as a pre-existent child, or 
perhaps, we should put it because he, while still a nagarlala, sought 
out and appeared to a man of the horde-country, bor, in which his 
spirit-home was situated. 


Totemism. 


The investigation into totemism in Dampier Land has a some- 
what interesting history. Professor H. Klaatsch visited Broome 
and also Beagle Bay and the surrounding district in 1906, and again 
in 1907 ; on the second visit he set himself the special task of deciding 
whether the Nyul-Nyul had any form of totemism or not, for on his 
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first visit he had found it difficult to get the natives to speak about 
totemism ; he therefore felt that he had failed to get into their secret 
life, and this worried him. Moreover, in the interval he had met 
Mr. Gillen, Professor Baldwin Spencer’s fellow-worker, who main- 
tained that totemism must exist in Dampier Land, and that if he 
could go there he would certainly reveal its existence. Klaatsch’s 
second visit, however, also led to a negative conclusion, in spite of 
the fact that he considered that he had conditions in which to work 
just as satisfactory as those in which Spencer and Gillen worked in 
Central Australia. He had the missionaries to help him, and he 
believed that the natives kept no secrets from them. Further, he 
was admitted into a knowledge of the secret life so far as the sacred 
objects of the bull-roarer type and spirit-beliefs associated with them 
were concerned. But in spite of this, his final conclusion was that 
he was justified in stating that no totemism existed amongst the 
natives in the region of Broome and Beagle Bay before the coming 
of whites.® 


Two years after Klaatsch published his conclusion Fr. Bischofs, 
apparently to allay doubts and criticism, made the definite statement 
that there were no totems amongst the Nyul-Nyul, adding that it 
would not be difficult to establish the absence of totemism in this 
tribe. Two years later again, W. H. Bird, speaking of the Djaui 
of Sunday Island, wrote that the only signs of totemism which he 
noticed consisted of the names of some of the dances, such as hawk 
and rat, performed in the course of the initiation ceremonies. He 
added that these dances were then quite meaningless, whatever they 





3Hermann Klaatsch, Reisebericht des Hrn. Prof. Klaatsch aus Soerabaya vom. 
I, Mai, 1906. ii Australien. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, XX XVIII, 1906, 793-794 ; 
also, Schlussbericht iiber meine Reise nach Australien in den Jahren, 1904-1907. 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, XXXIX, 1907, 636-644. He incidentally asserts that 
totemism is absent from widely separated regions of Australia. He is thinking 
mainly of the increase-type such as is found in the Aranda tribe, and of the Kobong 
type (social totemism) of the south-east of Western Australia, though he refers also 
to sex-totemism, a term to which he objects, and to the Thundung of the Kurnai, 
Victoria. 

‘P. Bischofs, Churinga und Totems in Nordwest-Australien, Anthropos, 1909, 
iv, 252. 
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might have been in former times.5 It is doubtful whether these 
dances had any totemic significance. I did not gather that they 
had when I saw them in 1928. 


The next attempt to study the totemism of this area was made 
by myself in 1927-1928, when I spent three months in the countries 
of the Nyul-Nyul and Bardi tribes, and several lesser periods in the 
district around Broome. I went there expecting to find totemism, 
but according to notes written in the field towards the end of my stay 
in the northern part of Dampier Land, I could find no trace of it in 
either the Bardi or Nyul-Nyul tribes. The notes continue: “ Even 
if it were a matter of complete secrecy, which it never is, I should 
have learned about it, for I have obtained information regarding 
initiation, the bull-roarer and certain culture-heroes and the songs 
associated with such, all of which is tabu to the women and 
uninitiated. I approached the subject from all sorts of angles, but 
it was like Greek to all with whom I spoke. Perhaps I ought to add 
that I did gain information regarding totemism from both La Grange, 
Hall’s Creek and Forrest River natives whom I had previously met 
in Broome, so that my failure in this instance is not necessarily the 
result of a lack of power on my part. Further, I had amongst my 
informants in both tribes, men who knew the time when white men 
first began to live in their country.” Thus, my conclusion at that 
time was the same as Professor Klaatsch’s, especially as I felt con- 
strained to include in it the Djabera-Djaber tribe, for I had discussed 
the matter with three men of this tribe whom I met near Beagle Bay 
and was satisfied that they did not possess any knowledge of totems 
or totemic ceremonies. 


Like Klaatsch, too, I observed that in the public corroborees 
the men were elaborately adorned, and what is more important, 
wore or carried objects of the waniya and nurtandga types as they 





5W. H. Bird, Ethnological Notes about the Buccaneer Islanders, North-Western 
Australia, Anthropos, 1909, VI, 175. No other anthropological references to Dampier 
Land give any information about the presence or absence of totemism there. A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, in an unpublished field note gathered from a Broome district 
native whom he met in the North-West Division of Western Australia, gives the 
Djukan words for totem, djalnga, and spirit-child, yargalala, and states that gargalala 
djalnga is a special totem of which one can only dream if he have a certain spiritual 
principle, a principle from above, kalbu, within him. 
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are called in the Aranda tribe. They are both called wanga by the 
Nyul-Nyul. But strangely enough, they are not secret objects here, 
though they are in Central Australia and in the neighbouring parts 
of South and Western Australia. Further, the performances in 
which they are used are not sacred ones, nor are they designed to 
commemorate totemic heroes nor to increase the species, even when 
the theme is associated with some natural species. With reference 
to a dugong corroboree seen by him, Klaatsch said that a “ nurtunja ”’ 
was carried on the back of the main performer, but he was convinced 
that this was not a totemic ceremony. The performers did not 
belong to any special dugong-group, and, moreover, next day they 
represented different animals. Further, they did not observe any 
tabu on dugong flesh, they did not evince any specially friendly 
inclination for this species, they did not believe that they were 
descended from dugong, nor did they have any “ churinga ”’ connected 
with the dugong. In short, as Klaatsch concluded, “ of all the 
features which Spencer and Gillen set down as characteristic of 
totemism, not one was present.’’® 


I did learn some songs for increasing the available supply of 
two species, but they did not form parts of increase ceremonies of 
the talu type. They are called naynyna. The men sing and the 
women listen. One of them is for fish. It is known by the members 
of the Djabera-Djaber and Nyul-Nyul tribes from Carnot Bay to 
Pender Bay. The words are: 

dgenbarbal iyagal lal beriybal ivdgam yuno maliber ert. 
The translation is “‘ country,” fish swimming along, Pleiades rising 
there day-breaking. The wish expressed is that the fish will come 
in with the tide either as the Pleiades are rising, or as the day is 
breaking. The other song, which is for turtle, is sung during a west 
wind which is likely to drive the turtle into the shore and bays. 
The words are: 
bidt yayad yonordgan dzwarig mar naygan dgaray, 

which translated is, drowned in water dive down, float, grass, sit 
down. It expresses the desire for the turtle which dives down when 





*H. Klaatsch, Schlussbericht iiber meine Reise nach Australien in den Jahren, 
1904-1907. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1907, XXXIX, 638. 
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it sees danger to be drowned and then to float, after which a strong 
sharp grass, called liler, which grows on the sandhills, is put through 
its nose ; the turtle is then dragged on to the bank or beach. The 
“sit down” probably refers to the desire for the turtle to come in 
and settle on the shore. The fish traps are searched on the morning 
after the singing for turtles left in the creeks. This is a Nyul-Nyul 
song. 

The northern Bardi around Swan Point share a turtle song with 
the Sunday Islanders : 

marigan nagamar bulorla nangamandgir nuga. 

The translation is, turtle come here close up, hit it, turn over. The 
song expresses the desire of the men on their raft for the turtle to 
come close enough for them to hit and turn it over. 


I was unable to find any dugong “ song ” amongst the mainland 
tribes, although they must depend on nature to bring these creatures 
on to the beach. Klaatsch, moreover, did not ascribe any practical 
results to the dugong ceremony which he witnessed at Beagle Bay. 
But the people of the Buccaneer Islands who are more dependent 
on the sea for their livelihood than are the mainlanders, and who are 
more accustomed to the sea than the latter, have a dugong “ song.” 
It belongs especially to the people of Sunday and Jackson Islands : 

karalgun imbarndandyi dgimben, 
meaning, female dugong, come close, hit it. Female dugong are 
considered to be the best, and so the song expresses the desire for 
such to come close enough to be harpooned. 


These songs, however, do not show that totemism exists, but 
they are of interest in view of what I learned later. 


After my return from the Bardi and Djaui countries to Broome 
I discussed the subject of totemism with two Bardi men there, and 
with several Nyul-Nyul and Djabera-Djaber men at Barred Creek, 
some miles north of Broome; and there is no doubt that as far as 
these informants are concerned, the three tribes possess nowadays, 
at least, a totemism which has conceptional, dream and local aspects. 
The Bardi men definitely associated the “ finding’ or dreaming of 
the spirit-child with the totem, just as the Karadjeri do, and as A. R. 
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Radcliffe-Brown’s few notes suggest that the Djukan used to do.’ 
My Nyul-Nyul and Djabera-Djaber informants probably did the 
same, but I have no definite information on this point. In all three 
tribes, a father ‘“ finds” in a dream a spirit-child, often and indeed 
mostly, in the form of some article of food, fish, animal and so on, 
This species is generally, and according to one informant always, 
the dzalnga, totem, of the father’s local horde-country, bor. Any 
irregularity is caused by the father being on a visit to another 
“country ” at the time he finds the child, who is thus associated 
with the dgalnga of that “country.” There seems to be only one 
totem associated with each bor, and so the totem, like the local 
country, is exogamous ; but there is more in it than this, for according 
to the Bardi informants, persons of the one totem, though of different 
bor (and apparently more than one local horde can belong to the 
one totem), cannot inter-marry. A special tabu operates in this 
connection. Members of the same totem who are at the same time 
members of the one “ country ”’ or horde, act towards one another 
in accordance with their kinship relationship, but members of the one 
totem, who belong to different hordes, have to observe a tabu towards 
one another somewhat like the parent-in-law tabu. There must not 
be any joking between men of the one bor and the women of the 
other, while the men must not “ growl” one another. The function 
of the tabu seems to be to prevent any behaviour that might lead to 
the possibility of marital relationships between two bor of the one 
totem, and to preserve the harmony which should exist between 
totemites even though they belong to different localities. Thus, each 
horde is a totemic clan-horde, or else is part of a totemic clan. A 
child is told what his totem is, and sooner or later he will see it in a 
dream. All informants said that there was a tabu on eating the 
totem. The Bardi added that a person must not kill his totem, but 


the Nyul-Nyul and Djabera-Djaber said that the totemite might 
do so. 


Totemism and Conception. 
The relationship of the spirit-child to the totem may be seen in 
the following examples: The Bardi informants said that a man sees 





7Vide footnote 5, above. 
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a little boy or girl, the spirit-child, about ten inches high, on the 
ground, ina tree, oronastone. Coming up to him it tells him that it 
wants the dreamer to be his father, and asks for the whereabouts of 
the dreamer’s wife. Later on, the man dreams that the child is 
drinking at his wife’s breasts. If the mother does not like or want 
the child, the latter, who realizes the fact, drops a little spear about 
four inches long, which the father, still dreaming, picks up and throws 
into some wood or a tree from which the spirit-child cannot withdraw 
it. The child then stops with the spear. But some time after this, 
when the man and his wife are walking about seeking food, the former 
may throw his spear at a turtle, fish, kangaroo or some other game 
but when he pulls the spear out of what he believes to be a turtle or 
some other creature, he sees the spirit-child, who then passes between 
his legs and enters the wife, who is following not far behind her 
husband. According to my informants, the spirit-child had grasped 
the turtle, etc., which, however, really was not an animal at all, but 
a spirit-child. This is somewhat contradictory ; the general impres- 
sion I received in the Kimberlies was that in such cases the spirit- 
child took the form of the particular animal being speared. 

Nangor, a Bardi man, dreamt of his eldest son, and later, when 
hunting, speared what he believed to be a large white fish, beriyan, 
but which he discovered was a spirit-boy. He told his wife his 
experience. She was at the time preparing algo, a native fruit, for 
eating. That night they both dreamt of the child, and Nangor told 
him that he did not want him. Later, however, while out collecting 
honey, Nangor saw a turkey which proved to be this spirit-child 
again, who passed between his legs and entered into his wife. When 
this son grows up he will eat neither turkey nor beriyan ; they are his 
vat, that is, they were associated with his invisible or vaz form, and 
further, they are forbidden, another meaning of the term raz; in 
other words, they are as good as invisible to him. 

Nangor himself was conceived as follows : His father was fishing 
one early morning and picked up a green turtle, at which moment 
Nangor, then a spirit-child, nagarlala, caught him by the wrist and 
followed him out of the water. After his father had dreamt of him 
several times he threw a spear under his father’s leg while his father 
was asleep, and then entered his mother’s womb. 
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Another Bardi informant calls the spirit-child seen by a man after 
spearing game, vandza. It follows the man home and enters his 
wife. A person will neither kill nor eat the species thus associated 
with his randga, for it is all one body and one blood with him. If 
he did eat it he would be ill. This informant and his father have one 
kind of fish as totem, while his mother and her father have another. 
His mother’s brother, however, has a different totem from his 
mother’s, namely, a mullet. The reason for this is that his mother’s 
father was visiting another bor where he speared a mullet and the 
male spirit-child appeared. This means, said my informant, that 
his mother’s brother really belonged to another “ father,” a man of 
that bor, from whom he was thus “ stolen.’”’ His mother’s mother’s 
totem was kangaroo. 

The last instance shows not only that the totem is local, but also 
that a person’s totem depends on the place where his pre-existent 
spirit was “‘ found ”’ or seen by his father, and that this is closely 
associated with the mother’s experience of conception, for this usually 
happens in the bor of “ finding.” I did not get a similar case from 
my Nyul-Nyul and Djabera-Djaber informants, and apparently I 
did not discuss the possibility with them. They were, however, 
emphatic that the child’s totem depends on the father—that the 
descent of the totem is patrilineal. But this seems to depend on the 
patrilineal descent of the horde, or rather of the horde-country, for 
these informants definitely associated the totem with the “‘ country ”’ 
of birth, and implied that this was the father’s country. In any case, 
the mother has nothing to do with the descent of the totem. In 
one case a woman’s two children have different totems, neither of 
which is hers; the reason is that they were her sons by different 
husbands, and were born in different ‘‘ countries,’’ each inheriting 
the totem of the bor of his father, which was the bor in which he was 
born. As we have already noticed, the Nyul-Nyul belief regarding 
conception is that a father “ finds ”’ in a dream the spirit-child which 
is to be incarnated through his wife, and learns its name from it. 
This is probably the personal name, though it could be the totemic 
name, but at the time that I was informed of the fact I was unable to 
find any trace of totemism in the tribe. At the same time, I learned 
another Nyul-Nyul belief, namely, that a tribal brother might give 
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food to a man’s wife, and that a spirit-child might follow this into 
the woman. In such a case the latter’s husband will have a dream 
in which the spirit-child tells him that he is not his real father, but 
that he will have to act as his father, for he, the spirit-child, must, 
through the action of the dreamer’s tribal brother, be incarnated 
through the dreamer’s wife. Here again I was at the time up 
against a blank wall as far as totemism was concerned, but if totemism 
did exist amongst the Nyul-Nyul, this would apparently mean that 
this child would have the totem of the tribal brother, that is, of the 
‘country ’ where the woman in question experienced conception. 
If, however, totemism did not exist there, it would, if acquired, fit 
naturally into the pattern of these spirit-children and conception 
beliefs. 

I have already mentioned the belief in reincarnation. Nangor’s 
second son came not from a vat, but from a deceased person, that is, 
he was a reincarnation. Nangor was returning from an “ inquest ” 
held at the “ burial” place of a man who was his tribal “ son.” 
On his way home, the spirit of the deceased pulled his belt from behind. 
He alone saw the spirit, and he did not tell anyone of the incident. 
The spirit followed him and appeared in several dreams. He washed 
it and it finally entered the wife, who had accompanied him to the 
“ inquest.” Again, unfortunately, I do not know definitely the 
association of this incident with totemism. But the distinction was 
obviously drawn between a child born from a raz, or totem, and one 
reincarnated. We would expect the person reincarnated to have the 
totem which he possessed in his previous existence, but the inference 
from Nangor’s information is that a person has a totem only if his 
conception were associated with a natural species. It may be that 
Nangor and the Bardi in general had not yet elaborated a complete 
totemic philosophy. Here at any rate, is a problem that should 
be tackled in the field, and to which, I believe, a solution could be 
found. 

Klaatsch ascertained in 1907 that the pre-existent spirit was 
called rai ; had he gone further into the subject he would no doubt 
have found that this had to do with the theory which associated 
conception with a natural species, as described above. He did 
learn that the vai, meaning the spirit-children, live in the “ bush ” 
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and wandering about at night, are met by men in dreams. He was 
not informed of the definite spirit-homes in which the nagarlaia live. 
He did, however, gather the impression that the spirits of the living 
are associated with the secret bull-roarers, mandeki and mirnbor. 
Each person has his personal “ churinga,”’ in fact, two, a mandeki 
and a mirnbor. Further, each person has his special tree in which 
his “ churinga’’ are hidden, though in his earlier report, which 
agrees with Professor Porteus’s account, one tree is the sacred store- 
house of the “ churinga”’ of several individuals. In this report, 
too, Klaatsch states that this tree is the special spirit-home for 
several individuals. But he could not find any association of the 
“ churinga ”’ in the storehouses with totemism, although “ churinga ”’ 
with the same patterns further east and south-east have totemic 
reference. Porteus was informed that the markings on the mirnbor 
represented natural features in the owner’s country. Klaatsch says 
that the mirnbor protect their owners from the spirits of the dead, 
who live as duckmen, and that mzrnbor is the word for duckmen. The 
incised quadrilateral patterns on both the mandeki and mirnbor 
refer to this fact; they represent the movements of the duck’s 
beak seeking food in the mud.§ 


This reference to duck may mean that the mirnbor has some 
totemic significance, but as it is an introduced sacred object, we cannot 
be sure of this. Klaatsch’s statements, and the surmizes based on 





8H. Klaatsch, Zettschrift fiir Ethnologie, XX XIX, 648-651, and XX XVIII, 793. 
S. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People, 35-38, 47. Mandeki or mandagi 
is a term for bull-roarer or ¢/uruga, which I have met in parts so far apart as Eastern 
Kimberley, north-western South Australia, and Laverton district of Western 
Australia. I was definitely informed that the mirnbor or minbor was introduced into 
Dampier Land from the Fitzroy River country in association with a corroboree called 
Koronga. Klaatsch (XX XIX, 652) was told by a good informant that the mandeki 
was the father of the larger “ churinga,” the mirnbor, which would suggest that it, 
like the latter, was an importation. He also records a song which is sung when a 
mirnbor which has been lent is returned to the owner: Mirnbor aldya kaned yobanda 
dalengo. The bull-roarers of the Bardi and Nyul-Nyul tribes, which are shown at 
initiation and which are connected with the myths and songs concerning their great 
culture hero, are not ornamented ; neither are the small ones which are the peculiar 
possession of medicine men. Klaatsch refers to certain “ churinga’”’ which are 


marked with conventional human figures, and have to do with sexual life. These 
are the muda-mud, love-bull-roarers, which, like the mirnbor, have been introduced 
from the Fitzroy. A man swings one to attract (by magic) a woman whom he 
desires. 
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them are not satisfactory, but they should be remembered by field 
workers in this region. Perhaps the most interesting bit of informa- 
tion recorded by him is to the effect that the mirnbor guard the 
individuals whose souls are associated with them in some intimate 
relationship. This must imply a belief in a spirit-double which 
sojourns with the ¢/uruga and watches over its counterpart in much 
the same way as the spirit-double of the Aranda is believed to do.® 


Spinit-double. 

According to Spencer and Gillen the Aranda associate this belief 
with reincarnation. Klaatsch, however, says that the Nyul-Nyul do 
not believe in reincarnation, but I, without knowing Klaatsch’s 
conclusion, found that the belief was held by this tribe and also the 
Bardi, as already stated. Further, one Bardi informant gave me 
some particulars regarding a spirit-double belief, but he did not 
associate it with the ¢/uruga. It is connected with the placenta, and 
like the creature associated with the “ finding ”’ of the pre-existent 
spirit-child, nagarlala, is called rat. The placenta is interred at a 
person’s birth, but the raz associated with it grows up just as the 
child does, keeping pace with the growth of the latter. It is always 
the age of the individual, gets sick when he does, and dies when he 
dies. It usually remains in the individual’s own local country, bor, 
even when he is away. It may visit him in a dream and tell him if 
there is anything wrong happening in his “ country,” for the rai 
can travel about, while the incarnated person is tied to one place. 
Rai are otherwise invisible except to medicine-men. They live in 
the sand—probably all the horde-countries of the Bardi have beach 
frontages—and their sole food is their own arm-blood, which of 
course, is like themselves, vaz, invisible and secret. This fact is 
known, for they are seen in dreams using their arm-blood for this 
purpose.” Superhuman powers are attributed to them. Thus, if a 
bindj1-bindj,a piece of pointed pearl-shell, is found in a tree that has 
apparently been struck by lightning, it is believed that a rai, a 
spirit-double, really killed the tree with one of the shells which it 





*Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, II, 421-422. 


10The connection of their origin with the placenta might lead to the dream belief 
that blood is their means of sustenance. 
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keeps in its “inside.’’ I suppose it would take a medicine-man 
to detect this piece of shell, for medicine-men also keep bindji-bindj 
in their “ insides.” Indeed, it is the vaz of various kinds which gives 
a medicine-man his powers; thus Nangor said that his son would 
be a medicine-man, for he had three vaz, namely, turkey, a fish, and 
his spirit-double. This suggests individual totemism.™ Further, 
the use of the one term, rai, for the spirit-double and the totem 
associated with the finding of the spirit-child, suggests that there 
might be some relationship between the two. Here, at least, is a 
problem that would repay study in the field, and one which would 
probably lead further into the spiritual life of the people. I had 
unfortunately left the country of the Bardi and Nyul-Nyul before I 
acquired any information about these vai beliefs, and they should, 
of course, be studied, as it were, in situ. The possible function of the 
tfuruga as guardian and its relationship to the totem and spirit- 
double is another aspect of this problem on which, I believe, light 
could be thrown by further field work. 

The few totems about which I gathered any information from 
my Nyul-Nyul and Djabera-Djaber informants at Barred Creek were 
various kinds of fish, and of reptiles, including land and water snakes 
and turtle, and a marsupial. My informants gave the sections to 
which the members of these totems belonged. The list shows that 
any one totem belongs to two sections only, those of father and child, 
which is, of course, what is to be expected from the patrilineal 
descent of the totem, or of the horde associated with the totem. 





dzalnga or dzalng, the word used for totem, is also used with reference to 
magical power. Thus (1) it denotes a curative magical power which is associated 
with certain trees and stones, one of which is situated in each bor, put there by the 
great culture-hero, Djamar. The tree or stone is a dgalng. A sick person may go 
in a dream into the dzalng through a hole and travel down through it to a place 
underground, where he finds good water in which he washes himself. This causes 
the sickness to come out of him as blood through his nose and mouth. He then 
returns by the way he went in. If he is not favoured with a dream, he rubs himself 
against the dzalng in the daytime. (A Bardi informant.) (2) The term dzalng is 
also applied to the spirit reptile or animal which lives inside a medicine-man, warning 
him of danger and going out to do service for him, for example, gathering information 
of things happening at a distance. The dzalng and certain magical substances are 
0 into the medicine-man at his “ making ’’ (all tribes). Incidentally, the Nyul- 
yul and Djabera-Djaber term for medicine-man is dgalngokor or dzalnkorkor, the 
Bardi dzangagor. Apparently, the medicine-man is a person endowed with 
dzalng. 
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I could not obtain any information from these men about talu 
ceremonies, although they were so definite about the existence of 
patrilineal local totemism. But they said that there was originally 
a song for the increase of each totem-species, which was only known 
and sung by the members of the particular totem. Thus, an old 
man named Maiingor, whose totem was opossum, knew the increase 
song for opossum. But as both he and his son are dead, the song 
had been lost, and so opossums have disappeared from the district. 
Another man does know something of the song, but he cannot increase 
the species. These increase songs are obviously somewhat akin to 
talu ceremonies, but so far as information is at present available, there 
is no totemic site, and no myth, but fuller information, if it can be 
still obtained, might show that these features were present. Like- 
wise, further information regarding the naynyna songs for the 
increase of fish, turtle and dugong referred to above, and which I 
learnt while still among the Nyul-Nyul and Bardi, might show that 
they, too, have totemic significance. This is at least possible. 


Conclusion. 


The information which I obtained from the Bardi, Nyul-Nyul 
and Djabera-Djaber men after my return to the Broome district 
from the northern part of Dampier Land, shows that as far as they 
were concerned totemism did exist. This, however, raises a problem : 
Why did both Klaatsch and myself fail to find it around and north of 
Beagle Bay? I am still inclined to think that it was not there, 
though the spirit-children beliefs are such as one finds in tribes which 
possess totemism. But if this be so, why should the members of 
these tribes whom I met later have totems? The answer may be 
that they had learnt totemism while associated with Djauor, Nygina, 
Karadjeri and Djukan men around and in Broome, and had realized 
that the totemic beliefs of these men fitted into the pattern of their 
own spirit-children and vai beliefs, and into the scheme of their 
local organization. If this be so, it would be very interesting to 
study the process by which the new beliefs have been, or are still 
being acquired. The whole problem should be tackled in the field, 
and I believe that if the Bardi and then the remnants of the tribes 
in order from north to south were studied, more especially making 
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the approach from the point of view of spirit-children and raz beliefs, 
it would be possible to decide whether totemism is an old or recent 
institution amongst these tribes, and, indeed, whether it really exists 
at all amongst some of them. 


THE UNGARINYIN TRIBE 

Passing in a north-easterly direction from the northern point 
of Dampier Land by way of the Buccaneer Archipelago, we enter 
Collier Bay. The shore of this bay is occupied by the Wurara tribe, 
whose territory extends from its southern headland to the lower 
reaches of the Prince Regent River on the north, and includes the 
lower waters of the Sale River and all the valley of the Glenelg. 
The eastern neighbour of the Wurara is the Ungarinyin tribe, whose 
southern boundary is the King Leopold Range. Ungarinyin 
territory extends east and inland well over one hundred miles, and 
includes country east of Mt. Barnett and the Hann River, as well as 
some of the Gibb River valley. On the north, it includes the upper 
reaches of the Sale and the Calder Rivers, and the southern bank 
of the upper Prince Regent River. This large area, probably eight 
or nine thousand square miles, is occupied by about one thousand 
Ungarinyin. The country is for the most part very rough, and has 
not yet been properly explored. In many parts is is inaccessible 
except on foot, though a few pack-horse tracks have been made. 
It is, however, good blackfellow country, being provided with 
abundance of fresh water, fish and other denizens of the salt and 
fresh waters, marsupials, reptiles, birds and various yams and 
“ fruits.” 

The tribal territory is divided into a number of horde-countries, 
tambun. Iam able to give a list of forty-three of these, but I do not 
think that the list is exhaustive. I only ascertained the exact 
position of a few, but my informants were able to explain the 
approximate position of most of them. Each horde has its headman, 
dgotyart dgoter, who has the usual powers associated with this 
position. He can stop fights, even going so far as to break the 
spears of two men who are disturbing the peace. Visitors wishing 
to hunt in his horde’s country must obtain his permission, and, of 
course, he and the other seniors of the horde consult together when a 
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member of the horde is to be married. I was also informed that if 
there is no man sufficiently old enough to succeed a deceased head- 
man, a senior woman acts. For example, Djangangeri horde had a 
headwoman while I was there (1928), though one man of the horde 
appeared to be about forty years of age. This point needs further 
examination. Needless to say, a headwoman could not take the 
lead in secret ceremonies, and a most important function of the horde 
concerns the increase of the species which are its totems. 

The tambun are patrilocal, patrilineal and exogamous. They 
are also, as we shall see, totemic clans. The local solidarity of the 
hordes is so great that the term applied to any one male member of 
a horde by a member of another horde is applied to all its male 
members, irrespective of the generation to which they belong, and 
this is also true of the females of the horde. As a result, a person 
speaks of his relationship (son, father, sister’s child, etc,) to a tambun, 
rather than to individuals. The question “‘ What is your relation 
to such and such ‘country’?”’ receives for answer a kinship term.!? 


Motety Totemism. 


The Ungarinyin possess three kinds of totemism, moiety, local 
and dream totemism. This is also true of the Wurara, whose local 
organization, kinship system, “increase” system associated with 
rock galleries of paintings, and mythology are similar to those found 
in the Ungarinyin tribe. In this tribe the hordes are divided between 
patrilineal moieties, which are named amalad and ornad respectively. 
The former is also called yara or djulwun, the hill kangaroo, and 
djungun, a night bird, while the latter’s other names are walamba, 
the long-legged kangaroo, and wotot, a bird associated with rain. 
The designations yara and walamba are the commonest. I do not 
think that the members of a moiety observe any special attitude 
towards the species whose names it bears, but I was informed that a 
person does not eat any of the totems of the hordes of his moiety 
that are situated near his own horde. This is an expression of 
moiety solidarity, which is also evident in arrangements at a large 
camp where members of the hordes of one moiety are separated 





124. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, North-Western 
Australia, Oceania, II, 3, 312-317. 
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by some natural feature, such as a gully, from the members of hordes 
of the other moiety. The dual organization is also manifested in a 
general fight, members of one moiety taking sides against those of the 
other moiety, even though it implies that a man must fight against 
his sister’s son, a thing he would not do in ordinary camp life, though 
he might go as far as frightening him. 


Again, this same organization functions in the burial ritual. 
For example, in the case of the death of a fully initiated man, the 
body is lifted up on to the tree stage by the men of the deceased’s 
own moiety, who utter, as they do so, a sound like “ djirrl. . .” in 
imitation of the noise made by the djungun, the totem of one of the 
moieties. I was told that the men of either moiety make the same 
sound when lifting the corpse of one of their own number on to the 
stage, though one would expect the men of a moiety to imitate their 
own moiety bird. 

In these tribes, too, the incidence of the kinship tabus is such 
that, with one or two possible exceptions, a person observes tabus of 
varying degrees of intensity towards all the members of his own 
moiety, but towards none of the other moiety. This may be an 
expression of, and a means of preserving, the exogamy of the moiety. 
The exceptions are the absence of a tabu on own sister who belongs 
to one’s own moiety, but towards whom a tabu is observed in most 
other tribes; the other is the observance of a tabu on sister’s 
husband’s sister, a member of the opposite moiety ; this is probably 
associated with the fact that in these tribes the exchange of sisters in 
marriage is prohibited by custom and the kinship system.1*_ Apart, 
then, from these two exceptions, the incidence of the kinship tabus 
expresses and maintains the solidarity of the moieties. 


Local Totemism. 


The name of each tambun, apart from the usual suffix -e77, 
-neri or -nari, is also the name of some animal, plant, bird, or, in a 
very few instances, of some other object or phenomenon such as 
rain. Having obtained the name of a person’s tambun, I would be 
told in answer to the question, “ andgabanda’’ (what is that ?), 





138A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 314. 
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another native name for the species or object designated by the name 
of the tambun, or else a description of it, or, if the informant knew 
sufficient English, the English name. In a few cases collected by 
me the name of the animal, eéc., connected with the “ country ”’ is 
not the name of the latter, but probably there is, or was, another 
name for the tambun, which is the name of the object or natural 
species associated with it. Now, the name of the latter not only 
denotes the tambun, but also the members of the horde, or rather, 
those who belong to it by right of birth. In other words, it is their 
totem, their kian or mate, as they say. The affix bre- is generally 
used to make the name of the totem denote the totemites; thus 
gural, white cockatoo, becomes bregural, the people of the white 
cockatoo totemic clan. 


Some tambun have more than onetotem. This probably explains 
why such “ countries’ have more than one name. There are no 
doubt myths to explain all the cases of multiple totemism, and, 
indeed, of hordes with only one totem also. I can give one example 
of each. 


The grasshopper and the short-tailed iguana.—Once upon a time 
a grasshopper, dzani or terke, flew from Djaningari, an Ungarinyin 
horde country of which it is the totem, to Indalgam, a Wurara 
tambun, where he found an iguana, named yadara. He cut off 
the latter’s hind legs and tail, after which he became a piece of stone 
about eight inches long; this is kept in the secret “‘ storehouse,” a 
cave or bandza. The myth explains the stumpy tail of this iguana, 
while the serrated nature of the grasshopper’s legs probably suggested 
that the latter were suitable instruments for the operation. The 
yadara and terke are both totems of Indalgam. 


The corkwood tree and the spear-thrower.—Y amalba, the corkwood 
tree, belongs to Waiangari tambun, because it was there that it first 
grew in the Lalan, or long-past heroic period. The men of the time 
tried to make yangal, spear-throwers, out of the waza, skin, that is, 
the bark, of this tree, but finding that it was not strong enough, they 
used the wood instead, and found it successful. 


The following is a list of tambun and totems which I was able 
to record. 
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No. Tambun. 
r Anauagneri 
2 Banggudu or 
Merwanggudu 
3 Boringari 
4 Djalindondian 
5 Djelariba 
6 Doran 
7 Gural 
(border horde, 
Ungarinyin and 
Unambal tribes) 
7A Kamalua 
8 Kandjalngari 
g Kandjingari 
ro Kunyedngari or 


II 


I2 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


Wundiela 
Kurgan or Kurungo 


Malandjidngari 


Mandangari 
Mandjelwa 
Mamangura 


Marara 
Nauangeri or 
Ngauangeri 


Talangongo 
Unalauni 


Yara moiety. 


Totem. 


I anauag 

2 ulamara 

3 mandzu 

bay gudu 
wolayanda 

I umaragiwan 
2 wundugu 
dzalindonda 
nuwola 


I doran 

2 kuruna 

I gural or 
balyandza 

2 gural 


3 tlagalt 
4 kunan 
5 miygura or wadowa 





kandgal 

I kandzi or 
tamalagnart 

kunyed or dan 


I kurugo or kuru 


2 dimbi 
3 araru 
maland 31d 


manda or kuma 
mandzel or wandzil 
I amugo or nylandi 
2 andiyarin 

3 kunduli 

4 namargam 

5 dzebara 

marara 

I nauaygaran 

2 wolayangoin 


kundili or dgaril 
wind zagin 


a tree—not used 

turtle 

wind 

a small kangaroo 

sky 

a bird 

darkness, also given 

a bird 

barramundi; also applied to 
other edible objects in this 
tambun 

Charnley Gorge 

a snake 


white cockatoo 

also applied to white stone used 
for spear heads 

a marsupial 

porcupine 

red fruit of the pandanus 

white ant 

hawk 


a black-headed snake 

a small black ant. Waiananga, 
honey, given twice 

a tree (pine ?) growing on the 
mountains ; honey found in it 

a bird 

a hill kangaroo 

a bush or small tree, the root 
of which is used as a ground 
fruit 

a gum 

a bush—not used 

wild dog 

hawk 

small kangaroo 

a tree 

emu 

bamboo 

a bamboo, used for spears 

a crane. (Wolawole, a water 
bird, possibly the same.) 
Both totems are associated 
with naua, water. 

kangaroo 

a white stone used for spear- 
heads 
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Yara moiety—(Continued). 


No. Tambun. Totem. 
20 Windyudua (includes winyud a lily 
Ngadiwud, a stony 
ridge) 
21 Wogalingino I wogali a tree—very numerous 
2 wobada water goanna 
3 wolayanda sky 
4 wotmuna opossum 
5 yaliy female hill kangaroo 


22 Yeluwaian or Ilwaian iwaian a water lily ; a great place for 
these lilies, hence it is an 
important meeting ground of 
the hordes ; Yandogan is the 
name of the meeting place ; 
Ual, somewhere east of 
Walcott Inlet, was formerly 
the meeting place. It is also 
in the yara moiety. 


Walamba moiety. 


No. Tambun.,. Totem. 


23 Bararungari (mixed bararu 
Ungarinyin and 


a tall tree 





Unambal) 
24 Bilergi big water, with plenty of fish 
25 Diwa I burud a poisonous snake, not eaten 


langud or yamora 


2 malgara dry grass burning 
3 palambur a long grass seed (probably 
edible) 
26 Djalnga (properly dzalya a ground nut, like onion 
Medjalnga) 
27 Djambarangari dzambara a small ground nut 
28 Djanangari 1 dzant or terke grasshopper 
2 wodaur crow, also given once, and 
Mingul, another name of the 
horde, means big stone: it 
is a description of a con- 
spicuous feature in the tambun 
29 Djelindingari dzilir-dzilir water bird 
30 Djerat I dzerat a tall grass with edible seeds 
2 pamali or 
woduwodinya a black snake 
3 dzalwa a lizard 
31 Kalarungari 1 koligt rain 
2 imadbilayu a small ground fruit 
3 kulur water-plant root 
4 nyoarin basalt 
5 yuronin goanna 
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Walamba moiety—(Continued). 


No. Tambun. Totem. 

32 Kanbungeri or 1 kanbu= 
Angadungeri wuganban = 
(Ungarinyin and miot 
Wurara mixed) 2 morogt 

3 balamara 

4 yanganda 

5 dginyin 

6 banamar or dian 
33 Kumiingari I kumi 


(Ungarinyin, Wurara 2 kangi 
and Ungami tribes 


mixed) 

34 Lalangari lala 

35 Larinyin or ainanga 
Larinyua, mostly 
Wurara tribe 


35A Indalgam (on northern 1 yadara 
side of wide part of 2 terkolan 
Walcott Inlet, 
opposite Larinyin, 
sometimes spoken of 
as all one tambun. 
Mostly Wurara.) 

36 Landangari (Landar), landad 
(Ungarinyin, Wurara 


and Unambal mixed) 
37. Managudneri managud or kovyu 
38 Morangongo morayo 
39 Ngaiowangari or wud 31 
Wudjingari 
40 Ngarangari yaran 
41 Waiangari wata 


42 Wondun or Wodingari wondun or kadzin 


43 Wotangari wotor 


flying squirrel 

sun 

morning star 

star 

shield, or wood for shield 
throwing stick, waddy 

a stone 

moon 


a tree 
ground-honey 


a goanna 

grasshopper, really a stone in a 
secret cave, connected by 
mythology with Djalingari 
tambun 


bushes eaten by emus 


crocodile 
a bird 
a native cat 


honey 


skin—refers to the myth con- 
cerning the bark or skin of 
the yamalba or corkwood tree 

a cane used for lifting honey 
out of hole. (Nuria, a little 
snake, is mentioned once in 
the genealogies) 

a bird 


The totem is usually a species or object which is very plentiful 
or, maybe, conspicuous, in the horde country, such as windzagin, a 
white stone used for making spear-heads, in Unalauni; marara, 
bamboo in Marara; ilwaian, a water-lily in Ilwaian; and so on 
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with the various animals, reptiles, birds and plants.14 Mingul, an 
alternative name for Djanangari, means large stone, and is the 
description of a conspicuous feature in the tambun, while Doran, 
given as both the name and totem of Charnley Gorge tambun, is 
possibly only a secondary name ; probably the totemic name should 
refer directly to kuruna, a snake, which, one could imagine, may 
have been credited with making this remarkable natural feature. 


The totems are mostly edible species ; others are useful objects, 
such as certain kinds of stone out of which the “ laurel leaf ”’ type of 
spear-points, which are peculiar to the Northern Kimberley, are 
made by pressure flaking; trees, the wood of which is used for 
various purposes such as making spear-throwers, shields or throwing 
sticks ; bamboo used in making spear-shafts ; a cane used for lifting 
honey out of a hole, and certain bushes, landad, because they are 
eaten by emus. A number of heavenly phenomena are included 
amongst the totems: the sky, various stars, moon, sun, rain, wind 
and darkness. These, of course, play a part in social and economic 
life. It is interesting to notice that with regard to the last class of 
totems, with the exception of rain, none of them was given to me as 
what may be called the primary totem of the tambun—the totem 
which gives its name to the “country.’”’ It is possible to see or 
imagine that various natural species are especially plentiful in 
particular localities which, therefore, may be considered to be the 
hiving-off centres of those species. Similarly, rain may seem to 
come mostly from a particular region, but generally speaking, these 
heavenly phenomena are for all hordes alike. As, however, they are 
of vital importance to the tribe, they must be brought into its ritual 
life, and amongst the Ungarinyin, as elsewhere in Australia, this is 





14This is true also in the Wurara tribe as informants assured me during my short 
sojourn of ten days in their country. The Rev. J. R. B. Love, referring to the 
pictures on the sacred Wondjina galleries, which are really representations of the 
totems, says, “‘ The most pronounced object in any of the caves is usually a picture, 
or many pictures, of some animal, fish, root, plant, fruit, that abounds in that 
particular locality. One man declared to me that everything eaten is in some cave. 
This is considerably an exaggeration, as there are a number of edible articles that 
I have not seen in any picture cave ; but I have no doubt that the Worrora think 
that all food objects are represented somewhere.”’ ‘‘ Rock Paintings of the Worrora 
and their Mythological Interpretation,” Journal of the Royal Society of Western 
Australia, Vol. XVI, reprint, p. 4. 
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done on the principle of division of responsibility and horde co- 
operation. Thus, for ritual purposes, these phenomena are divided 
amongst a number of hordes, being added, as it were, to their 
responsibilities for the increase of earthly species and objects. 

This brings us to another aspect of Ungarinyin totemism. It 
is not only a system of naming the hordes, and incidentally of 
expressing and preserving their strong local solidarity, and a means 
of binding hordes together by a co-operative system of ritual 
responsibility which is concerned with the maintenance and increase 
of natural phenomena and species by a method to be described later ; 
it is also a method of classifying nature. When I made inquiries 
regarding species not mentioned in any of the genealogies I had 
recorded, I found that many of them were regarded as additional 
totems of various hordes, either in the Ungarinyin or neighbouring 
tribes. But if, as sometimes happened, my informants could not 
assign an object to any particular tambun, they could usually give 
its moiety. In this way everything worth noticing is classified, at 
least into moieties, and I rather think that if fuller information were 
available, the classification would be into tambun. Such an aspect 
of the totemism of the tribe accords with the fact that no two hordes 
have the same totem. 

The totems belong to the tambun ; that is, they are local, and 
as I have already suggested, mythology would explain the association. 
We shall have to refer later to the central conceptions of this 
mythology, namely, wondjina, ungud and lalan. The point here is 
that a person belongs to the tambun of his father, and incidentally 
inherits its totems, its wngud or lalan, that is, its association with, 
and share in, the long-past mythological age of the culture-heroes. 
But there is more in the matter than that. As usual, we have to 
consider local totemism in relation to pre-existence and _ beliefs 
regarding conception. 


Totemism and Pre-existence. 

A father always “ finds ’’ his child in a dream and in association 
with water, either in a water-hole or in the falling rain. Even if, 
in the first instance, as sometimes happens, he “ finds ”’ his child in 
water in waking life, he will see it in a dream later on when he is 
asleep in his camp. In his dream he sees the spirit-child standing 
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at his head, and catches it in his hand, after which it enters his wife. 
If he be away from his camp at the time of this dream experience, 
he ties the spirit-child in his hair, and so brings it home to his wife. 
This takes place at the time of the quickening. The “ finding,” 
however, is not haphazard. It is always connected with definite 
spirit-centres which are ungud ; thus, spirit-children belong to the 
mythical age. This is what natives mean when, for want of better 
command of English, they say that the pre-existent spirits are made 
by ungud ; when pressed for further explanation, they can only deny 
that this action occurs up above, “ on top,” on the sky, in spite of 
the fact that the rain comes down from above, and that the rainbow- 
serpent, also called wngud, as well as wondgad, is said to bring the 
spirit-children. They feel that having stated that the matter is 
ungud, nothing more need be said. 

Now, wondgad is also the term for a large quiet edible snake 
or python, which, however, is also mythical, that is, umgud, and as 
such is said to be the kian, mate, of wondzina.15 The latter is the 
main subject represented on the cave picture galleries of the Ungar- 
inyin and Wurara tribes, one of which is situated in each tambun.*® 
Wondgina, whether represented by a head only, or with part or all 
of the body as well, is always depicted with a nose and eyes, and a 
special head-dress, but without a mouth. Primarily, he represents 
the source of rain, and if his painting is retouched, rain will fall, 
though this should not be done until the commencement of the normal 
wet season. It does not seem to matter in what tambun gallery the 
wondzina painting be thus retouched; rain will come. But one 
wondgina, the one in the gallery of Kalarungeri horde which has for 
its totem oliyi, rain, is of special importance in this regard. The 
headman is able to usher in the wet season by merely dreaming that 
he has visited this rock-gallery or bandga. 

Wondgina, however, is not only causally connected with the 
rain, but also with the increase of natural species, and also of the 
human race. The belief is that if a species, the increase of which is 





1SThis wondzad, apparently, is the “ Woongguja,” the present-day Wurara 
name of the rock python, and also the name of the primeval feminine counterpart 
of Wonjuna. She plays an astonishing part in Wurara mythology. J. R. B. 
Love, op. cit., 3. 

16For an account of these galleries and a discussion of the wondzina beliefs, 
see A. P. Elkin, Rock-Paintings of North-West Australia, Oceania, I, 3, 257-279. 
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desired, be depicted on a wondgina gallery, the increase is assured. 
But this is not done haphazardly. The species painted on the gallery 
of any tambun are the totems of the horde, and, of course, the 
painting and retouching is done by fully initiated members of the 
horde, for the galleries are secret. Thus, the life and increase of 
any particular totemic species is causally associated with a wondzina. 
The latter may be a generalized life-giving power which is symbolized 
by the special wondgina paintings in each cave-gallery. On the 
other hand, the wondzina at the gallery of each tambun may be a 
different culture-hero of the ungud, to be compared with the various 
mura-mura heroes of the mythical age of the Dieri tribe, or the 
altfiva heroes of the Aranda alt/firuga. The natives speak of the 
wondgina of this centre, and the wondzina of that centre, and so on, 
and even compare them with one another with regard to their 
responses to man’s requests. This point has yet to be definitely 
settled, but according to Mr. Love’s interpretation of Wurara 
mythology, the ‘‘ Wonjuna ”’ were the first men who wandered over 
the earth, making many of the natural features and going into the 
earth in spots, where their pictures remained and where their spirits 
abide forever.1’7 The interpretation of the various wondzina as 
distinct individuals, and not as symbols of a generalized power, is 
supported by the fact that at three cave-galleries known to me, there 
are rounded stones which are said to be the testicles of wondzina, 
surely of an individual hero in each case. Further, the wondzina 
paintings at one cave are interpreted as female ; if this be correct, 
they must refer to a culture-heroine whose spirit resides at this site. 
Incidentally, Mr. Love once heard the grammatical feminine form 
of ‘“ Wonjuna,” namely, “ Wonjuninya,” being used by Wurara 
folk. On asking them what it meant, he received the reply 
“ Woongguja,”’ which he translates as rock-python, but which he 
also says is the feminine form of ‘‘ Woongguru,”’ an ancestral spirit- 
place, and ‘‘ Woongguri,”’ an ancestral male being. When he asked 
the men further whether ‘“‘ Wonjuninya ”’ was a woman, he received 
very uncertain replies.18 My interpretation of the Wurara men’s 
answer is that they meant by “‘ Woongguja”’ (Wungudzga) what the 





17J. R. B. Love, op. cit., p. 3. 
187 hid. 
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Ungarinyin mean when they give ungud as the answer to an enquiry. 
It denotes association with the mythical age, and implies finality. 
Amongst the latter tribe one has to be careful to distinguish whether 
the rock-python or the mythical age and sanction is denoted by the 
term ungud. In this tribe, too, there are possibly various grammatical 
forms of this word, though I did not detect any.1® Further, the 
Wurara “ Woongguru’”’ (Wunguru) is also the Ungarinyin ungud 
(the Forrest River wngur), in the sense of a spirit-centre associated 
with the heroic age. And I should think that in using the feminine 
form of the word with reference to “‘ Wonjuninya,’’ Mr. Love’s 
informants implied that some ‘‘ Wonjuna,” besides being of the 
mythical age, are classed as feminine. 

The female wondgina gallery which I visited was said to be 
definitely associated with the increase of the human race. To touch 
up the painting results in the going forth of spirit-children to be 
“found ”’ by fathers and incarnated through the wives. In this 
case the ‘‘ mechanism ”’ for the increase of mankind is the same as for 
the increase of natural species. Other wondzina, whether classed as 
feminine or not, are also regarded as sources or guardians of spirit- 
children. A particular wondzina may be asked in a dream for a 
spirit-child, or a wondgina might offer one to a man as he is dreaming. 
Moreover, some wondgina are said to be more liberal in this regard 
than others. Thus, the pre-existent human spirits are intimately 
related to the wondgina represented on the rock-galleries of the various 
horde-countries, but only a full knowledge of the tribal mythology 
will determine the nature of this relationship, whether, for example, 
wondgzina brought the spirit-children to the locality in the ungud, 
or whether they are emanations from him, and so on. However 
this be, each person has his ungud place or spirit-home, which is 
“‘ along water,’”’ and though this particular site may be some distance 
from the wond gina gallery, yet there is a causal relationship between 





19T did quite a lot of linguistic work in the short time at my disposal. The 
Ungarinyin, like the Wurara language, is very complicated. It has grammatical 
genders ; almost innumerable forms of each verb, in many cases organized into 
conjugations ; compound forms of the verb and the nominative and objective pro- 
nouns connected with it ; compound forms of the possessive pronoun and the noun, 
with former affixed, and so on. This would be an ideal field for a linguist. I 
noticed that the Wurara sometimes used an initial ‘‘ w ’’ which did not appear in the 
Ungarinyin form of the word. 
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the two ; the pre-existent spirits are in the former because of their 
association with the ungud wondzina.™ 


An individual, therefore, belongs to his tambun, and possesses 
its totems, because his pre-existent spirit was associated with the 
wondgina of that tambun. Generally, his ungud place, or spirit- 
home, the water where his father “‘ found ”’ him, is situated in his 
father’s horde country, but it might be in another ; in the latter case, 
a person does not seem to have any claim over this tambun, or over 
the ungud centre in it where he was “ found.” If this be correct, 
his connection with the ungud time, also called Jalan, is through the 
cave-gallery of his own horde, with its wondzina and totems which 
are represented on it, and through the various ungud sites of his 
tambun, including his own spirit-home and the “ homes” of the 
spirits of the totems of his horde. In the Forrest River district, 
however, as we shall see, a person does have the right of residence in 
the horde-country in which his spirit was “ found,” whether it be 
the country of his father or not. The solidarity of the patrilineal 
horde is apparently stronger in the Ungarinyin tribe than here. 


Tabu on the Totem. 


My informants differed with regard to the existence of a pro- 
hibition on killing or eating the totem. The tabu does exist in the 
tribe, but seems to be stronger in the northern hordes. Most 
informants said that they ate their totem if it happened to be a 
desirable food. But I was told by a good informant that a person 
only eats the totems of the hordes of his own moiety, which are 
situated comparatively far off from his own horde country. He 
explained that he could eat white cockatoo, a totem belonging to a 





*0Mr. Love seems to think that in the Wurara tribe, the “ woongguru,” or 
ancestral spirit-places are independent of the ‘‘ Wondjuna.’”’ He says that “ every 
child has a Woongguru, that might be called the birth-place name, or conception- 
place name. Thus it will be seen that the Wonjuna, the human figures of the cave- 
paintings, are not the sole progenitors of the present race.” Ibid., 4. “‘ Woongguru,” 
however, is a place ‘“‘ where the spirit of one of the original creating men or beasts is 
supposed to abide,” and as such is applied to the picture-caves, the Wonjuna places, 
as well as to striking natural features associated with the actions of mythical beasts 
of the past. Moreover, the masculine form of the noun, ‘ Woongguri,’ ‘“ includes 
Wonjuna, and is almost equivalent to Wonjuna.”’ Jbid., 3. As this is so, it may 
be that the Wonjuna are connected in some way with all spirit-children centres. 
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horde of his moiety, because it was totem of a salt-water horde on 
the Prince Regent River, whereas he belonged to a highland horde at 
the headwaters of the Sale River. 


Totemism and Cave-Paintings. 


The totems of the horde are depicted on its wondgina gallery. 
I frequently noticed, especially in the Wurara tribe, that when asked 
for their totems (kian, Ungarinyin; baru, Wurara), informants 
seemed to be thinking of the bandza of their hordes, and to be giving 
the names of the species or objects depicted there. This is, of 
course, natural seeing that it is the duty of the men of the horde to 
maintain the supply of those species which are its totems, and one 
way, probably the main way, of doing this, is to paint them on the 
horde-gallery. The same fact is made apparent when the question 
concerns the moiety and tambun of natural species. Thus, when 
trying to ascertain whether various plants and animals that I had 
not recorded as horde totems really were such, or whether they were 
divided amongst the moieties and tambun in any way, I noticed that 
informants seemed to think along the lines of cave-galleries. For 
example, on being asked about dzelad, the kurrajong tree, they said 
that it belonged to Djeladgi place in Djilia tambun, in the southern 
part of the Wurara tribe, and that it was painted on the Djeladgi 
gallery, and so made all kurrajong trees grow. 


Increase of the Totem. 


The increase of the various valuable animal and plant species 
and the maintenance of the regular operation of various natural 
phenomena like the sun, moon, stars, wind and rain, is assured by 
means of the paintings in the various wondgina galleries. But the 
Ungarinyin also possess some increase ceremonies akin to those of the 
talu type, though my poor knowledge of the language prevented me 
getting much information about them. Thus, one totem of the 
Bangudu horde on the north-eastern border of the tribe is bangudu, 
a small kangaroo. According to a /alan or heroic-age rule, a hunter, 
after having killed one of these creatures, must swing it round so that 
the blood is sprinkled about. This “ produces” plenty bangudu. 
Another increase ceremony for kangaroo has been introduced from 
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nuyart, the south-east. A table-like structure of wood, called 
gundgid, is erected in a secret place out of sight of the uninitiated ; 
the men then dance round it, and sing the following song during the 
afternoon and all one night : 

peledgi dgardu nanina 

kalidgan mildadi dgade nanynya kurablele 

dadbarba namadgi worala e. . . ne. 
I was unable to obtain a translation of the song; perhaps the 
meaning is not known seeing that the ceremony is an importation. 

I was informed of a song which is sung by both men and women 

for the increase of the honey which is gathered from rock crevices ; 
as the women are mainly responsible for gathering honey, it is natural 
that they should take part in the singing. I did not hear of any rite. 
The words are: namiri dgindilin banan. The first word means 
honey, but the meaning of the others is not known. 


Artificial Arrangements of Stones and Increase of Species. 


There are several artificial arrangements of stones in the 
Ungarinyin territory which are associated with the food supply. 
Thus, about six miles walking east from the head of Walcott Inlet, 
there is a hole in a mass of sandstone which projects about three feet 
from the surrounding rock. The hole is oval in shape, measuring 
about five by seven feet across its diameters. It is four feet deep at 
one end and one foot at the other. There is some soil at the bottom, 
no doubt washed there from the higher country above. Both nalgo, 
a ground-nut, and lilies grow in it. The country for some miles 
around consists of a rocky sandstone formation, clothed only with 
rough grass, spinifex and baobab trees. This fact may account for 
the belief that wngud (the explanation for all remarkable phenomena) 
made this place, and that the growth of nalgo and lilies in it makes 
those plants grow elsewhere. Several standing stones, about two 
feet high and a few inches broad and thick, are propped up in a ring 
round the hole. Some had fallen, but are propped up from time to 
time. They are said to be nalgo, and to have been put in position 
by ungud. Iwas not able to ascertain at the time whether a ceremony 
is performed at this place. Perhaps some dust from the hole is 
scattered abroad so as to send algo and lily seed abroad, as in 
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ceremonies at totemic holes in the Yauor and Karadjeri tribes further 
south. Both the algo and lily bulbs are eaten. 

Another artificial arrangement of stones is situated about seven 
miles north of the head of Walcott Inlet, near Mt. Daglish Creek. 
The stones, which are placed about a foot apart, enclose a space nine 
feet in breadth and thirty in length. The sides are parallel and the 
ends semi-circular. This arrangement is said to represent muwola. 
Nuwola is primarily barramundi, but is also said to designate the 
baobab tree fruit, a yam, the water-lily, and, indeed, all the kinds 
of food which can be procured on Djelariba, the plain which stretches 
northwards from the head of the inlet to the Hardman Range. 
Nuwola is also thought of in some way as a man. A green oval 
stone, different from the other stones, is set up on some small stones 
in the centre of one of the semi-circular ends ; it is said to be Nuwola’s 
testicle, though one informant said that it was the barramundi’s 
head, and that the other stones were yams. 

I was told of a similar arrangement of stones, though smaller 
and lacking the green stone, up Mt. Daglish Creek. This is also 
nuwola, the barramundi. My informant said that there used to be 
barramundi up this creek, though there are none now. 

The function of the first of these muwola arrangements, and 
probably of the second one also, is apparently to ensure the supply of 
fish in the creeks of Djelariba, and possibly, too, the increase of other 
edible species. 

A very curious arrangement of stones is found about twelve 
miles north from the head of Walcott Inlet, and three from Red 
Bull Creek. It consists of a number of U- and J-like and other 
spaces or “ races ’’ enclosed by small stones.. The stones, which are 
from six to nine inches thick, are placed on a large flat sloping surface 
of stone. The sides of the “ races’ are about two feet apart, while 
the length of each of the enclosures is about forty yards. Ina couple 
of instances there are round enclosures at one end of the “ race.” 

The natives told me that this represented ¢/ergun, yams, and 
that it was put there by umgud. That means that the arrangement 
and whatever takes place at the stones has wngud sanction. More- 
over, these ungud yams ensure the present supply of yams. The 


only other information which I could gather was that this was a 
a 
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“corroboree’”’ ground. This may mean that ceremonies are held 
in this place for the “ increase ”’ of yams. 


There is a concentric arrangement of stones on the sandstone 
ridge just across the Calder River from Munja Aboriginal Station 
house at the head of Walcott Inlet. The inner “ ring ”’ is not exactly 
circular in shape, being about six feet in one diameter, and a little 
under five in the other. It is jammed on the outer edge of a patch of 
earth lying in the midst of the surrounding sandstone, and is formed 
of a wall of flat pieces of sandstone about twenty inches high; the 
blocks of stone touch one another, and are two and three deep. They 
formerly stood on end, but are now mostly lying on the ground, though 
one piece is kept propped up inside at one end. The stones which 
form the outer circle are from eight to twenty-four inches in height. 
They stand about a foot apart in a circle, the external diameter of 
which is ten feet. The space between the two lots of stones is 
eighteen inches in width. This “ structure ”’ is similar to two others 
which are less than two miles from here, and which are said to be 
“burial’’ places. This, however, was said to have a different 
significance. It is ungud and represents nuwola, and ensures the 
supply of this species. 

The standing slabs of stone on two stone “ tables” near the 
Binji-bi bandza may be mentioned in this context, for they were 
placed in position by ungud, and are rain, apparently having influence 
over the rain supply. 


All the above artificial arrangements of stones are associated 
with the food supply, but there are also a number which, while being 
“increase ’’’ places, are said to be causally connected with coughs 
and influenza. These, with only one exception known to me, consist 
of cairns of small stones, generally erected on bare surfaces of rock. 
Some are conical in shape, others are flat-topped. The eleven which 
I have seen average about two feet in height and five or six in 
diameter. Mr. W. R. Easton, however, told me that on his explora- 
tion journey through this country in 1921 he saw one which was 
eight feet high, and certainly two, of which he gives pictures,” 
appear to be higher than the ones which I saw, though they are 





21W. R. Easton, “ Report on the North Kimberley District,” p. 50. 
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definitely of the same type. Grey also came across two similar piles 
of small loose stones along the headwaters of the Glenelg. They were 
about one hundred yardsapart. The “‘ mounds were placed on flat bare 
rocks, one of them, the smaller, had been recently made, the other 
was larger and much older, for it was partly overgrown with 
plants.’’ Grey imagined them to be burying places.?” 


The heaps which I saw were all round in shape. They are 
situated along a regular track about two miles from Munja Station 
on a stony ridge between the Charnley and Calder waters. The first 
and last of the series of eleven are about a quarter of a mile apart. 
The first two, walking from the station, are separated from each other 
by a distance of sixty yards, then a little further on are two more 
about ten yards apart, while three hundred yards further still the 
other seven are passed within a short distance. 


It is important to notice that these eleven heaps, and also the 
two pictured by Mr. Easton, have a number of sticks lying on top 
of them, and that Grey noticed that the top stones in two rectangular 
heaps seen by him had been more recently placed in position than the 
others. This brings us to the present interpretation of the cairns. 

They are called dgindjir or dgindjid, and are said to have 
‘‘ grown ”’ there themselves /alan, that is, a long time ago, or to have 
been made by ungud. In other words, their significance harks back 





22G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery, Vol. I, 161. He saw 
more of these heaps nearer the waters of the Prince Regent River. Two of them 
were rather remarkable, in that they were rectangular at the base and shaped above 
like a ridged roof. They were both placed due east and west. Grey adds that 
“‘ they were not formed altogether of small stones from the rock on which they stood, 
but many were portions of very distant rocks, which must have been brought by 
human labour, for their angles were as sharp as the day they were broken off ; 
there were also the remains of many and different kinds of sea-shells in the heap we 
opened.” He had one of the heaps opened and noticed that the outer stones were 
much more modern, having been more recently placed in position. “‘ The stones 
were of all sizes, from one as weighty as a strong man could lift, to the smallest 
pebble. The base of each heap was covered with rank vegetation, but the top was 
clear, from the stones there having been recently deposited.” (Op. cit., 226-228, 
and 230.) Three whites whom I met in Northern Kimberley told me that they 
have seen similar rectangular heaps, resembling the heaps of stones arranged by 
road-makers along the roads. These heaps were from six to eight feet long by three 
broad and two high, and had flat tops. One was said to be about a chain square 
by three feet in height. Some of them are situated on the King Leopold Ranges on 
the south, and others as far north as Vansittart Bay. 
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to ungud times, though we must not forget that uwngud is also a 
present active power. 

The function of the cairns is to keep away sneezing, coughs and 
influenza. Dgindjir means sneeze, as well as the stone heap. The 
cairn is thus a “ sneeze place.’’ A person passing by one of these 
heaps places a stick or bush on it, and may promise the heap a spear, 
a piece of bark or something, so as not to sneeze. I did not learn 
that stones were added to the heap for the same purpose, but Grey’s 
observation that the top stones were newer than the others suggests 
that this might have been so. 


Down the side of the ridge along which I saw the line of cairns, 
near a lily hole, there is a flat-topped stone about two feet six inches 
high. Two small pieces of sandstone placed on this support a top- 
stone which is about eighteen inches in length. A couple of little 
sticks were lying under this top-stone. This structure is also 
dgindjir. Sticks are placed on it to keep away influenza. More- 
over, it is associated with dreaming. A man goes to it in a dream 
so as to keep himself well. 


These cairns are similar in appearance, sticks and bushes apart, 
to the “‘ increase ’’ heaps in the Forrest River district, where the ritual 
consists of throwing out some of the stones from the heap so as to 
ensure an increase of the species connected with the particular heap. 
This, however, does not appear to be the present function of the 
dgzindjir, if it ever was. Like the “increase” heaps, they are 
effective, but the ritual connected with them is negative and pre- 
ventive, not positive. 


There are probably other artificial arrangements of stones with 
ungud reference in the Ungarinyin territory, and the tribe may 
possess more ¢talu ceremonies than I heard of, but it does seem obvious 
that such ceremonies do not play a prominent part in the life of the 
tribe. The increase of species is assured by attention to the wondzina 
galleries. Further, some artificial arrangements of stones which 
exist near, at least, some of the galleries known to me, are said to be 
particular species or phenomena connected with those galleries ; 
thus, rounded stones set on a large flat-topped stone alongside a 
wondgzina gallery for nalgo are said to be nalgo; apparently the 
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structure is ungud, and is the spirit-centre for nalgo.* There is no 
doubt a myth to explain the association. It is, therefore, probable 
that the various ungud arrangements of stones for barramundi, yams, 
water-lily and so on, are the spirit-centres for such species, and there- 
fore should be kept in order. But it is possible that ceremonies are 
not performed at them, the painting of the species on the proper 
galleries taking the place of these. That is, the Ungarinyin have 
talu sites in addition to the wondzina galleries, but generally speaking 
not talu ceremonies.*4 


Dream Totemism. 


Each person has at least one, and perhaps two or more dream 
totems, called by the Ungarinyin yarin. I did not learn how a 
person obtained his dream totem, but it is probably in the same way 
as in the Wurara tribe, where a person’s dream totem is the horde 
totem or totems of his mother’s brother. This method of descent is 
very interesting, for it implies a double inheritance of totems. A 
man’s horde totem is his son’s horde totem, but his sister’s child’s 
dream totem. 


THE FORREST RIVER TRIBES. 


The following are the tribes and hordes of the Forrest River 
District : The Yeidji (or Yeithi )tribe on the northern side of the tidal 
waters of the river and on both sides for some distance above these ; 
it consists of three large horde countries or gra, (1) Mararan (which 
means big river), the hilly country just up the river from Forrest 
River Mission ; (2) Umbalgari, a large plain of about 100,000 acres, 
now occupied by the Mission, and (3) Yura, on the east of this plain, 
between the Patrick and Lower Lyne Rivers and the coast of Cam- 
bridge Gulf. 


The Arnga tribe on the south side of the lower reaches of the 
Forrest River consists of three hordes : the Kuru, commencing nearly 





*3Neither the rounded stones nor the table stones show any signs of being 
rubbed or anointed. In this, as in other similar instances, the stones are just kept 
in position. 

“The large yam site near Red Bull Creek may be an exception, while the 
gundzid kangaroo increase ceremony is an importation. 
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opposite the Mission landing, the Barangala to the south-east, and 
the Wolma near the mouth of the river. 


The Andedja tribe, called the Kular on the Mission, a word 
meaning west, consists of a number of hordes, of which the Ulangu 
and Kilangari on the south of the Arnga, and the Almbalu on the 
west of the Mararan horde, have been closely connected with the 
Mission for some years. Two of them, in fact, were nearly annihilated 
in the atrocities in the neighbourhood of the Mission in 1926. 


The Wembria on the north side of the upper part of the Forrest 
River, has four hordes, the Wola, near Mararan, and in order north, 
the Wona, Wirial and Alnbo. 


The Wirngir is a small tribe or sub-tribe on Malambuna, the 
corner of land north of the lower Lyne River ; west of the Wirngir 
is the Wulu, another small tribe, and north of it the Mande. The 
Bemba tribe is west of these, and outside of the Forrest River district. 


The horde country or gra is patrilineal ; a person has the right 
of residing and hunting in his father’s horde country and bringing 
his wife to live there, even if his spirit-centre be outside its boundaries. 
In the latter case, a person has the right of residence in two horde 
countries, his father’s, and also the one in which his father ‘‘ found ”’ 
his pre-existent spirit. The term gva is used to denote both the horde 
country and a person’s spirit-home, just as gura does in the Karadjeri 
tribe. The spirit gra is the place where a person’s pre-existent spirit 
“sat down along ”’ water, where he was seen by his father, and from 
which he came when entering his mother at the time of her quickening. 
It is a small natural feature, always associated with water. The 
father might see the spirit-child in the water when he is walking 
by, or when he is swimming or fishing. Thus he might spear a fish 
or crocodile, but when he brings his catch to land, he sees a spirit- 
child instead, so he does not take it home, for it is not really a fish, 
etc. But he might take the spirit-child home in his hand and put 
it alongside his wife, whom it enters, or it might crawl along like a 
small turtle to the woman who, in her dream, throws dust at it, but 
does not prevent its entry. The spirit-child always enters the 
woman while she is asleep, but there is no certainty as to the point 
of entry. 
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A person’s spirit gra may be outside the country of his horde, 
for his father may have “found him” when on “ walk-about.” 
Such a person has the right of residence in two horde gra, that of his 
father by descent, and that to which his spirit belongs. Normally, 
however, a person’s spirit-centre is in his father’s horde 
gra. Each horde country has several spirit gra; for example, 
Umbalgari contains at least fourteen which I could map, Yura six, 
and Mararan three; there were no doubt more in all of these, but 
I am only counting those mentioned in my genealogies. Moreover, 
the population is much less than formerly. I know of nineteen 
Lyne River, eight Kular and twelve Bemba spirit gra, and I have 
recorded a few for the Barangala and Wolma hordes. The Arawodi 
tribe on the King River has similar spirit gra. 


These spirit-centres play no part in the arrangement of marriages. 
Probably, too, we should not speak of a spirit gra as belonging 
to a person, but rather of his belonging to it. Reincarna- 
tion is not associated with the spirit gra, nor, as far as I could gather, 
is the doctrine held, nor do the dead return to their spirit gra. The 
dead go to mtligu (=somewhere) in the east. A great man, 
Bundulmiri, guards the road. But further research must be done 
before these statements can be accepted. 


Totemism. 


Each person has three totems: a moiety totem, a clan totem 
and a dream totem. 


Moitety Totem.—Each tribe is divided into two patrilineal 
exogamous moieties, tun, named grauunda, native companion, and 
panar, turkey. Everybody is either grauunda or panar, belonging 
to the ¢un of his or her father. As a man’s mother’s brother always 
belongs to the opposite ¢um, and as he must marry mother’s brother’s 
daughter, the exogamy of the moieties is automatically observed. 


Grauunda is credited with making this law of exogamy between 
the tun. A long time ago, when this bird was a man, he saw a crow- 
man married to a crow-woman. He asked the crow who the woman 
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was, and received the answer that she was his sister, not ‘‘ cousin.” 
Grauunda then chased them away and made the law that grauunda 
must marry panar, thus preventing marriage between brother and 
sister. This is apparently the basis of the division of the totem clans 
between the moieties. It is interesting to note that I did not find 
anyone with the crow as his totem. 


Both native companion and turkey are plentiful on the large 
plain at Forrest River Mission, but the natives say that they very 
seldom manage to spear the latter, and only occasionally the former. 
There is no tapu against killing or eating the moiety totems. Neither 
are there any ceremonies to increase these two species. 

Clan Totem.—Each individual has a clan totem, called “ naragu,” 
which is the same as his or her father’s. The patrilineal descent 
of the naragu holds whether the father first saw the person’s baby- 
spirit in his own spirit gra, somewhere else in his own horde territory, 
in another horde country, or in another tribal territory. Nor does 
the place of birth make any difference. Members of the one horde 
can have different tun and narvagu. Further, two persons belonging 
to the one spirit gra can have different navagu. I have recorded a 
few examples of this. 

The maragu are divided between the tun, and are therefore 
exogamous. A man belonging to one clan may, in theory, marry 
into any clan of the opposite tun. 


The following is a list of the naragu recorded in the genealogies 
which I collected. 


Grauunda tun. Panar tun. 
wolamba, long-legged kangaroo. dzewar, fresh-water crocodile. 
meri, emu. wombaloa, python. 
deu, small barramundi. ya-mara, white cockatoo. 
gamora, poison snake. doluknari, salt-water crocodile. 
braundu, bandicoot. waina, “ sugar-bag,”’ wild-honey. 
pando, little goana. wondzert, small opossum. 
dogu, lily root. lewa, dingo. 
kanu, smal] tree marsupial. kundi, a tree-fruit. 
amba, rock kangaroo. wardu, flying-fox. 
manauwa, pelican. mangar, iguana. 


The commonest are wolamba, wiert, gyamara, dzewar, wombaloa, 
gamara and waina. But a complete collection of genealogies, if 
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such could now be made, might show that other naragu are just as 
common, and also that there are others. 

As each horde gra is patrilineal, and as the maragu are also 
patrilineal, we should expect each horde to be a local patrilineal 
totemic clan, and I am inclined to think that this was formerly the 
case. Thus, the Wirngir sub-tribe is yamara, white cockatoo, and 
the Manda horde is wolamba, long-legged kangaroo. But, generally 
speaking, this is not so nowadays. The explanation may be that the 
present hordes are really amalgamations of numerous smaller ones. 
Another possibility les in an occasional instance of matrilocal 
residence ; thus, an upper Lyne River man is living with his 
Umbalgari wife in the northern part of her horde country, and is 
likely to be its headman on the death of the present headman, to 
whom he is related as wife’s brother. If any of his sons or brothers, 
own or tribal, then settle with him, another naragu will be introduced 
into the Umbalgari horde. Likewise, a Kular man is now a headman 
of the Yura horde instead of his mother’s brother, and as he has 
young children, another maragu may be added to that horde, for 
he and they have necessarily a different totem from his mother’s 
brother. There has been a lot of intermarrying amongst neighbouring 
hordes and tribes, and therefore such circumstances as these could 
arise. 

Death, especially the death of a man’s father, also tends to 
bring about the same results, for a man must leave his father’s horde 
gra until the cold season following the next “ wet ”’ after his father’s 
death, when he returns for the final burial ceremonies. During the 
interval he lives, as a rule, in the country of his mother’s brother, or 
in the horde gra in which his spirit-home is situated, if that be outside 
of his father’s horde country. He might then make that gra his 
own. Incidentally, even if he only sojourn there during the period 
of mourning, he might, during that time, find the pre-existent 
spirit of his child in a spirit-centre somewhere in it. This child 
then would have a right to live there and to regard it much as his 
own, that is, his father’s horde gra. In such ways another totem 
is brought into a horde country. 

Likewise, amalgamation of totems and, indeed, of hordes, 
could have been brought about by the passing of the office of 
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headman to a deceased headman’s wife’s brother or mother’s brother. 
This occurs if the deceased’s son is not old enough, is not a maoba, 
a man with signs of grey hair, or if the deceased have no son. The 
genealogies recorded by me suggest that if a mother’s brother 
assumes this office of headman, he should be either own mother’s 
brother, or, at least, one related by marriage. This is possible, 
because marriage is with the daughter of mother’s brother. Own 
or tribal wife’s brother, too, who may inherit the office, is own or 
tribal mother’s brother’s son. In these ways it happens that 
members of two totemic clans related as mother’s brother and 
sister’s son come to regard the one horde country as their own and 
to live together in it. Of course, members of more than two totemic 
clans may thus be united in one horde country, for a person’s tribal 
wife’s brother or mother’s brother may not belong to the same totem 
as own mother’s brother. In any case, the totemic clans repre- 
sented in such a horde gra are related as mother’s brother-sister’s 
son, own or tribal. 


Incidentally, this means that horde countries are not now 
exogamous—a fact for which there is plenty of genealogical evidence. 
The exogamous character of the totemic clans is, therefore, 
independent of the local organization, a feature which is somewhat 
unusual in north-western Australia. The local organization, more- 
over, seems to have little, if any, influence on marriage. The idea 
of “ distance,”’ in relationship or geographical propinquity, is not 
considered ; the reason for this is obvious, seeing that a man may 
marry, not only the daughter of his mother’s brother, but also the 
daughter of his father’s sister. The latter marriage is now somewhat 
rare, and the kinship system, which is almost of the same type as 
the Karadjeri,?® suggests that this marriage is falling into disfavour. 
But the fact that it is not yet prohibited shows that wife’s mother 
may be own father’s sister, who must in such a case be avoided. 
There is likewise restricted intercourse with mother’s brother if his 
daughter be wife, promised or actual, but he may become, as already 
shown, the headman of one’s own horde country ; and, conversely, 
a person may live in the country of his wife’s father, that is, his 





#64. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, 3, 306. 
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mother’s brother, own or tribal. Thus, the parents-in-law whom a 
man avoids may both be members of his “ country,” own or adopted, 
his father’s or wife’s father’s. 

This means that the local organization into horde gra does not 
serve to summarize kinship terminology and behaviour as it does, for 
example, amongst the south-western neighbours of the Forrest 
River tribes, the Ungarinyin. Further, as there are no sections to do 
this, a person might seem to be thrown back on the kinship termin- 
ology alone, but this is not quite the case, for the moieties, and more 
especially the totem clans, perform this function as a system of 
patrilineal clans divided amongst patrilineal moieties must do, at 
least to some extent. Marriage is into a clan of the other moiety, 
and more particularly, the clan of a mother’s brother. And such 
is the individual’s knowledge of people’s naragu, that to know a 
person’s naragu is to know whether he belongs to one’s own moiety 
or not, and whether he belongs to the clan of mother’s brother, 
mother’s mother, and so on. 

Thus, the clan totems do perform a social function which is 
associated with the kinship system of the tribe, but I did not succeed 
in ascertaining whether they serve any other purpose or not. Further 
patient research could clear up this point. It is, however, interesting 
to notice that there is no tabu on killing or eating the naragu as in 
the case of the social totemism of north-eastern South Australia. 
Further, though all the mavagu are valuable from the point of view 
of the food supply, this does not impose any duties or prohibitions 
on the members of a clan with regard to their totem. Again, the 
totemites do not perform ceremonies for the increase of their totem. 
There are, however, increase rites. The headman of the Mararan 
and Umbalgari hordes, for which there was said to be at the time of 
my visit (1928) only one headman, performs the rites for water-lily 
kundi (a fruit), fish (in general), and the poison-bark tree, the bark 
of which is used for poisoning or stupefying fish in the waterholes. 
The headman of the Yura horde makes the rain. 

Finally, the bull-roarers, matagar1, are not connected with the 
naragu. They are an importation from the King River and other 
East Kimberley tribes, and are passed on to the Bemba and the 
Drysdale River tribes. They bring success in hunting. 
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The Yart or Dream Totem.—Every person has a dream totem ; 
it does not impose any restrictions on eating, killing or marrying. 
It does nothing directly for one’s self by way of warning or in any 
other way. A child is told by his mother or father what his yart 
is, the parent having dreamt of it. To dream of a person’s yars 
means that the latter will soon be seen. 

A person’s yart may be, and often is, that of his father, and less 
often, of his mother, but it may be quite different from either. Yart 
include the species associated with the naragu or clan totems, but 
also a number of other species and objects, such as : 


th, rain. kolalu, green grass. 

unamba, fire. mingula, bushes. 

bara’ruru, a big tree. dzgumira, large barramundi. 
Rarnaguri, a flat fish. gengen,?® medium-sized barramundi. 
dzurul, asmall black bird. bonait, river turtle. 

arno, a small ground-fruit. dor, a “ quiet ” black snake. 
wulu, ti-tree. 


A comparison of this list with the list of maragu shows that 
whereas the latter only contains articles of food, the former contains 
some inedible things. 


Increase Rites. 


These are performed by the headman of the horde in which the 
spirit-centre of the species is situated at the time of the year the 
species normally does increase. No one else is present, and, as in 
many Karadjeri rites, there is no singing. The headman just calls 
out the names of the localities in which the increase of the particular 
species is desired and can be expected. 

Increase for water-lly.—At the beginning of the rainy season 
the headman goes to a heap of stones about three feet high and seven 
feet in diameter at the bottom and three or four at the top, at Inderi, 
on a little hill in Umbalgari country. The heap of stones has 
obviously been placed there by man a long time ago. No explana- 
tion of its origin is given—‘“ it came there itself.” The stones are 
of various sizes, but usually about four inches or a little more in 





262) zumira and gengen may possibly be included in the deu which is common to 
both lists, and is sometimes used as a general term for baramundi, as well as for the 
small barramundi. 
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diameter. The officiant lifts out a few stones from a crater-like hole 
in the centre of the heap, first pulling up some grass which has grown 
there during the previous twelve months. He then throws the stones 
in various directions, calling out as he does so the names of various 
spots, waterholes and billabongs in the tribal territory. 


For guru, poison-bark.—A similar rite is performed for this in 
the latter part of the rainy season, at a similar heap of stones at 
Oyamiri in Mararan horde country. The efficacy of this heap is 
explained by the following myth: Dgarmu, the jaberoo, gathered a 
heap of poison-bark at this place, but /umbari, a white river-bird, 
stole it. A fight followed, in which burning fire-sticks were thrown 
about. One of these hit Jumbari in the eyes, causing the red mark 
which is around them, while another that hit dzarmu made his legs 
red. After the fight the heap of bark became a heap of stones, which 
when ritually thrown about causes the poison-bark trees to increase. 


For kundi (a black fruit about the size of a small plum).—The 
site, which is at Daliwen, near Camera Pool in Mararan horde gra, 
is a block of sandstone about three feet high, with a horizontal top 
measuring about three feet by one foot six inches, on which a few 
small rounded stones are placed. At the appointed time, the 
beginning of the wet season, the headman rubs the large stone with 
one or more of the little ones, saying, as he does so, wiba bray. Having 
made a little dust on the stone, he blows it about, saying kundt 
poridg bani, meaning kundi grow flower, and mentions the localities 
known to him where it normally grows, both within and outside his 
own tribal territory. 

For fish.—This is performed at the beginning of the rainy season 
on a point of a cliff on the northern bank of the Forrest River at 
Malara in Mararan gra. The ritual is similar to that for kundt. 


For rain.—The rain-maker of the Yeidji tribe belongs to the 
Yura horde. He is now a very old man, and will be succeeded by 
his son. He only makes rain during the hot weather when rain is 
expected. There are two rituals: 

(xz) With a whitish stone, which may vary in size, but is not too 
large to be held in the hand, he rubs a stone of any kind standing 
alongside of fresh water, saying burubram, and then blowing the 
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dust, says “ plenty rain.’”’ This rite is obviously of the same type as 
those already described for this tribe. 

(2) He takes a rain-stone, and mixing it with some of his own 
grey hairs and some flesh from the abdomen of an iguana, wraps the 
lot up in some dry grass and puts it under a rock in a fresh waterhole. 

In both cases the rain-maker camps away from his wife, does 
not speak, and only drinks dirty water until the rain comes; this 
is said to occur in two days. The ritual is only performed in his 
own horde gra. The Lyne River tribes also have a rain-maker, 
who is a very old man and a headman. If there is too much rain, 
the rain-maker takes out some of his grey hairs, which he puts in 
the fire. He blows the smoke, and thus stops the rain.?’ 


Omitting the guru which is closely connected with the catching 
of fish, and also rain, which is obviously essential to economic life, 
for rain means the wet season with its abundant growth, the other 
three species increased are the most important and most constant 
articles of food which these tribes possess. Kundi is obtained 
about mid-summer, during the wet season. Fish can be speared in 
the large rivers at most times, and in the various creeks and billabongs 
all the time with the exception of the two or three months before the 
wet season commences. Poisoning of the holes is carried out in the 
south-east season (about May and June). Water-lilies seldom fail 
altogether, though they become scarce towards the end of the dry 
season ; the stems and bulbs are eaten as collected, while the seeds 
of some kinds are ground-up, mixed with water, and cooked like a 
“damper ”’ in the ashes. Fish and water-lilies form the most constant 
source of the food supply, Rundi and other tree-fruits lasting for a 
shorter period. The natives thrive on the kund: when they have it. 
Of course, there are other sources of food, such as marsupials,?® 





27The Wolyamidi of the King River have an increase ceremony similar to those 
of the Yeidji. A headman rubs with his hand any baobab tree for the purpose of 
increasing the species of Kurimbili (Wombaloa), quiet python, a useful food. I 
do not know what the association is between this snake and the tree. Perhaps it is 
frequently found among the projecting roots of old bottle trees. 

*8The killing of a big kangaroo, wolamba, is such an important event that a stone 
is placed in an upright position to mark the occasion. I saw one of these about three 
feet in height near Daraman in Umbalgari gra. Such a memorial is called dzalala. 
Incidentally, the Wurara set up a stone as a memorial of any remarkable happening. 
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TOTEMISM IN NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. PLATE II. 


A. Ungud place for barramundi, Walcott Inlet. B. Talu site for water-lily, 
Forrest River district. 
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honey, ground-fruits like arno, a nut, reptiles and, to some extent, 
birds. I did not learn of any increase rites for these, but probably 
there are some in neighbouring tribes, if not in the Yeidji. 

These increase rites are clearly associated with the existence 
of the tribe. They are not, however, connected with the totemic 
clans like the ¢alu ceremonies of the Aranda, though they are definitely 
localized and connected with the horde country in which they are 
situated. The headman of the horde performs the rites connected 
with all the increase sites in his gra, though none of the species 
concerned is his navagu, totem. The myth explaining the poison- 
bark increase site suggests that there are myths associated with all 
the increase-sites. Thus, the rites, except perhaps those connected with 
rain-making,”® possess all the features of the usual ¢alu rites with the 
exception that there is only one performer, and that his totem is not 
the species being increased. There is the site, which is the spirit- 
centre of the species, the myth, the action and words, and the species 
to be increased, but the associated group of totemites is missing, 
their place being taken by the headman of the gra. They are a 
variety of localized increase rites, very similar to the ¢alu, and 
further research might show that they are related in some way to 
totemic clans. 

A. P. ELKIN 





*°The first of the rain-making rites is the same as those for “ making ”’ fish, 
except that I was given to understand that any standing stone near water would 
serve to be rubbed, but as the rite had to be performed in a particular horde country, 
the site may not be so indefinite. The second rain-making rite seems to be merely 
magical, but similar rites for rain in north-eastern South Australia are definitely 
totemic, being related to the totemic heroes of the area and performed by totemites 
along the tracks followed by the culture-heroes. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. R. L. Sharp, of Boston, U.S.A., who was recently granted a Field Research 
Fellowship by the Australian National Research Council, arrived in Sydney early 
in May, and after hurried preparations left for North Queensland to work in the 
Mitchell River area. 

Mr. N. B. Tindale and Dr. Cecil Hackett, of Adelaide, left Oodnadatta, South 
Australia, on May 25th for the Musgrave Ranges, to work there and further west. 
The rest of the Adelaide scientific expedition hope to join them in August. 

Miss Camella Wedgwood is making excellent progress with her work on Manam 
Island. 

Mr. Todd and Mr. Bell are now settled and working at Moewehafen and Tanga 
respectively. 

Mr. Groves, after a few weeks spent in Sydney writing up material, has returned 
to New Ireland. He is working on Tabar Island. 

Dr. Hogbin, who has been studying kinship and culture contact on Guadalcanal 
for several months, is about to leave for another island. 

Dr. A. P. Elkin and Mr. W. J. Enright have been able to revisit the Kattang 
tribe at Port Stephens and continue their study of its social organization. 

Dr. Fortune and his wife, Dr. Margaret Mead, and Mr. G. Bateson have come 
down from the Sepik River, New Guinea, for a well-earned change. 

Miss Ursula McConnel, who has finished her period of study in the United States, 
is paying a brief visit to England before returning to Australia, where she hopes to 
do further field work. 





REVIEWS 


Gold-Dust and Ashes. By Ion L. Idriess. Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney. 
1933. Pp. x+285. Price 6/-. 

This is a very interesting account, or rather series of sketches, of (a) the search 
for and finding of gold in the Bulolo, Wau and Edie Creek region of New Guinea, 
(6) the vision, zeal and capacity for work of C. J. Levien, and (c) the organization 
of the remarkable flying services between the coast and the goldfields. It also gives 
a few sketches of the Government patrol system without which the mining industry 
would have been in jeopardy. The book is not anthropological, and only makes 
incidental references to the natives, but these show how indispensable the natives 
have been to the opening-up of the mining areas, and how indispensable they still 
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are, both at the mines and in connection with the Guinea Airways service. Further, 
the reader cannot but be impressed by the wonderful loyalty of the natives who form 
the Government patrols, and the personal loyalty of many to their white masters. 
The interesting series of photos and various references are an index of the native 
life in this region, though they do not give a good description of any aspect of that 
life. 

The value of the book from the anthropological point of view is to remind us that 
here is an area where field work should be done quickly. The lure of gold has opened 
it up, and the Government is making it safe. The scientist should not neglect the 
opportunity thus afforded him, and in the course of his studies should not forget to 
study the changes worked in the native, both individually and collectively, by the 
coming of the age of gold-seeking and white culture. Gold-Dust and Ashes also makes 
us ask what is there about gold that so grips men, and women too, that they will 
endure the extreme hardships and dangers of the New Guinea mountains to search 
for it, and, having found it, as happens in so many cases, die ? 


A. P. ELKIN 
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AUSTRALIA 


Symbolism as a Mental Process. By Ursula Hope McConnel. Psyche, 46 (October, 
1931), PP. 37-51. 

There are four parts to this paper: (1) Miss McConnel gives a summary of her 
previous paper in Psyche (No. 23, 1926) on ‘‘ The Significance of the Snake in Dreams.” 
(2) This is followed by a summary of the totemism of the Wik-Munkan tribe of North 
Queensland, in which the writer did valuable field work in 1927-1928. The totemism 
is local and patrilineal, being associated with the patrilineal horde clans. Personal 
names are derived from the characteristics of the totems. The dead members of the 
clan are also “ identified with their totem, thus signifying their participation in the 
clan life.” The spirits of the dead inhabit known spots in the vicinity of the spirit- 
centres of the totemic species. The increase ceremonies draw the attention of the 
dead relatives to the needs of the living, and it is through their activity that the 
increase of the species is effected. The totemic system is then related to the kinship 
system and moiety organization of the tribe. There is friendship between all the 
totemites of one moiety and the ancestors and departed members of the clans of that 
moiety, but distrust and suspicion between the living of one moiety and the dead 
of the other moiety. These mental attitudes “ reflect the respective social attitudes 
of members of a clan, on the one hand to ‘ brother ’ clans, and on the other to totemic 
clans of the opposite moiety.” But in spite of this, every totem reflects some one 
aspect of the total social reality and the function of some one clan as an economic, 

I 
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kinship or spiritual unit which is necessary to tribal or inter-tribal security. (3) 
Using this knowledge, Miss McConnel then proceeds to examine the Freudian inter- 
pretation of totemism as expounded in Freud’s Totem and Taboo. She rightly points 
out that Freud’s assumptions with regard to primitive kinship systems may be 
questioned, and that the terminology of the psycho-analyst is vague and confusing. 
This leads to a discussion of symbolism, and in particular to a criticism of the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of symbolism in folk-lore customs. The author asks “‘ What 
proof is there that ‘ repression’. . . is a necessary factor in the symbolic processes of 
primitive custom?’ She thinks that the psycho-analyst does not distinguish 
between the function of mental processes as such, and the motives and desires which 
bring these processes into play. (4) Miss McConnel then turns to Levy-Bruhl’s 
interpretation of symbolism and its association with the “law of participation,” 
and points out the difference between unconscious symbolism and the symbolic 
representations of primitive society. In the former, symbolism is expressive of 
“unconscious ” egoistic and anti-social tendencies which have failed to find social 
expression, whereas in the latter, ‘ symbolism acts as a means of conscious social 
co-operation for purposes of combined adaptation by all individuals in the com- 
munity.” Thus the psychological and sociological studies of symbolism must be 
distinguished. The author concludes that ‘‘ symbolism, as a mental process, fulfils 
some definite function in expressing mental attitudes at certain stages of man’s 
adaptation to environment.” 


We hope that Miss McConnel and also other students of totemism will carry on 
her useful research into primitive symbolism. 
E. 


POLYNESIA 


Maori Amulets in Stone, Bone and Shell. By H. D. Skinner. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XLI, 302-309. 


A continuation of a description of Maori amulets. In this article the writer 
describes those which represent the headless human figure, and those representing 
human legs. He also refers to the distribution of these amulets. There is no direct 
evidence regarding their functions. 


The Oldest Complete Polynesian Canoe Hull in Existence. By James Hornell. 
Man, 1932, 266. 


A description of a small canoe obtained by Captain Wallis in 1767 from the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. It is now in the British Museum. The outrigger is missing. 
The writer maintains that ‘‘ The great value of this old canoe consists in the evidence 
it affords that the small outrigger canoe still in use in a number of the remoter atolls 
of the Tuamotu Archipelago . . . continue to be built on the same fundamental 
design. 
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La Croix dans les isles du Pacifique : Vie de Mgr. Bataillon. By R. P. Mangaret. 
Lyons, 1932. Pp. 331, with 116 photographs and 4 maps. 

Although it is recognized that a strictly scientific knowledge of the life of a 
native people cannot be acquired except by direct observation of the primitive 
cultural processes, yet in many cases field research methods cannot be applied, and 
so far as Polynesia is concerned, and in particular the islands of Uvea and Futuna, 
the student of today is forced to rely for the greater part of his ethnographic informa- 
tion upon the observations of such men as Mgr. Bataillon, who from 1837 to 1877 was 
senior apostolic vicar in the Pacific, Pére Chanel, who was his principal assistant, and 
Pére Grézel, to whom we owe the admirable Dictionnaire Futunien-Frangais. 

Published at Lyons in 1884, a work entitled Mgr. Bataillon et Les Missions de 
L’Oceanie Centrale by Pére Mangaret has always been an important source of know- 
ledge concerning the aboriginal culture of Uvea. The book under review is a revised 
edition of the above work, but in revision it has entirely lost its value as an ethno- 
graphic record. To those who are interested in the history of Christian missions in 
the Pacific this publication, with its wealth of illustrations, cannot fail to appeal. 
To the student seeking evidence of the result of culture contact in central Polynesia 
such a work as this is also of undoubted value. But, as is mentioned in the foreword, 
“‘ Dans ce livre, on ne trouvera donc pas une étude ethnologique ou géographique.”’ 


Houses, Boats and Fishing in the Society Islands. By E.S.Craighill Handy. Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 90. Honolulu, 1932. 


As the result of field work carried out in 1923 Dr. Handy has supplied us with a 
detailed and painstaking account of the technological processes concerned with house- 
building and canoe manufacture in the Society Islands. 

An attempt has been made to describe the material culture in its social setting, 
but the subsequent admission that “little is known about the social and religious 
aspects of . . . industry ” detracts from this publication much of the interest that it 
would otherwise have for the social anthropologist. 


Spaniards and the Sweet Potato in Hawaii and Hawaiian-American Contacts. By 
John F. Stokes. American Anthropologist, XXXIV, No. 4, 1932. 


A criticism of the conclusion drawn by Roland B. Dixon in a previous article 
that the Polynesians had contact with America in the pre-Columbian era. Both 
this article and its predecessor are good examples of the futility of such excursions 
into pseudo-history. 


Sorcery at Ongtong Java. By H. Ian Hogbin. American Anthropologist, XXXIV, 
No. 3, 1932. 

A brief description and functional analysis of an aspect of Ongtong Java culture, 

which, at the time when Dr. Hogbin was carrying out his investigations, had almost 

ceased to exist. Following an outline of the traditions connected with the arrival of 
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black magic at Ongtong Java, an account is given of a sorcerer at work, of the 
measures taken to counteract the harmful magic, including the employment of 
female mediums, and of exorcistic methods in general. Dr. Hogbin says that “ the 
spells . . . were direct appeals to the spirits of the ancestors.’’ This in itself is 
interesting as most magical formule are of a definitely coercive nature. 

Many who see in the sorcery of the native nothing but a subversive influence 
should note carefully Dr. Hogbin’s conclusion: “ Black magic was, in the main, 
employed on the side of law and order. . . it gave a sanction to moral rules.” 


MELANESIA 


A Dried Head from the Marind-amin (Tugeri) People. By H. S. Beasley. Man, 
1932, 324. 


A photograph of, and brief reference to, a skull from Dutch New Guinea. The 
original skin still remains on the features, but the posterior portion is composed 
entirely of clay. The Tugeri are an inland people who make expeditions for captives 
whose heads are believed to figure largely in ceremonial and religious activities. 


Papuans, Professors and Platitudes. By A. G. Rentoul. Man, 1932, 325. 


The writer continues the discussion concerning physiological fatherhood in the 
Trobriand Islands. He disagrees with Professor Malinowski and maintains that the 
natives can hold two beliefs, namely, that the offspring is the gift of the Baloma, 
and that the child is given to the mother through the agency of the male seed. He 
adds that the first is the belief that would be expressed to any visiting anthropologist. 





